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Irrigation Patterns in Texas 


LORRIN KENNAMER 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


[anicarion HAS BEEN PRACTICED IN TEXAS for at least four hundred 
years. Coronado reported that Indians were irrigating crops near the present 
city of El Paso when he was in that area in 1541, and there is archeological 
evidence that irrigation existed long before this in several valleys of the 
Trans-Pecos region. The first Europeans to practice irrigation in Texas were 
the Franciscan fathers, who early in the eighteenth century supervised the 
construction of canals as a source of water for domestic needs and for irriga- 
tion. The Spaniard, whose point of view was conditioned by the arid and 
semiarid country from which he came, accepted irrigation as a natural way of 
life in Spanish Texas. It was not until 1853, however, that Anglo-Americans 
began to develop agricultural irrigation, with their first attempts near the 
present town of Balmorhea, still a center of irrigation. From there, irrigation 
on a large scale spread to the Rio Grande Valley and slowly to other parts of 
the state. 

It is only in the past fifteen years that irrigation has become a vitally 
important factor in Texas agriculture. Acres under irrigation have increased 
from approximately 1,000,000 acres in 1940 to approximately 7,000,000 
acres today. The greatest growth has taken place since 1950. 

To illustrate the importance of irrigation: in 1956, a year of severe 
drought, about one-third of all cropland harvested in the state was from 
irrigated lands and this represented about two-thirds of the state’s income 
from harvested crops. According to the Agricultural Marketing Service, total 
acreage from which all crops were harvested in Texas during 1957—not a 
drouth year—numbered about 24,100,000 acres, and irrigated acreage rep- 
resented about 30 per cent of this total. 


General Patterns 


In 1957, the most recent year of a state-wide survey of irrigation, only 10 
of the total 254 counties had no reported irrigated acreage. Of the 244 
counties with irrigation, 17 reported more than 100,000 acres each, and 13 


Norte.—The author wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to the University of Texas 
Research Institute for partial subsidy of the study upon which this article is based. 
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reported from 50,000 to 100,000 acres each. In all regions of the state irriga- 
tion of varying degree was taking place. Map 1, showing the distribution of 
irrigated acreage, indicates how widespread the practice is, The 10 counties 
without irrigation are scattered from east to west, without any definite 
pattern of concentration. 

To illustrate the growth and spread of irrigation, the history of the 17 
counties leading in this practice in 1957 (Bailey, Cameron, Castro, Crosby, 
Deaf Smith, Floyd, Hale, Hidalgo, Hockley, Lamb, Lubbock, Parmer, Pecos, 
Reeves, Swisher, Terry, Wharton) is projected back to 1944. In 1944 only 
3 of these counties—Cameron, Hale, Hidalgo—had more than 100,000 acres 
irrigated. Of these, two are in the oldest region of intensive irrigation, the 
Lower Valley of the Rio Grande, and one is on the High Plains, the outstand- 
ing region today. In 1949 there were ® counties with more than 100,000 
acres irrigated; by 1954 the number had grown to 12. State totals of irrigated 
acres for these years in round numbers were: 1944—1,000,000; 1949— 
3,100,000; 1954—4, 700,000; and 1957—7,000,000.? Table 1 gives a more 
detailed statistical picture of irrigation in the state in 1957. 





TABLE 1 


Irrigation Survey State Totals, 1957 








Total number acres irrigated 6,962,234 
Number irrigated farms 39,706 
Acres irrigated by gravity 6,385,855 
Acres irrigated by sprinkling 577,015 
Number sprinkler systems 6,748 
Number irrigation wells 54,994 
Acres irrigated from ground water 5,820,192 





Source: R. V. Thurmond, Distribution of Irrigated Acres in Texas, 1957, Leaflet 364, Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service, 1958. 


It should be noted that this rapid growth has not been the result of large- 
scale public or private commercial enterprises or organizations but has de- 
veloped in the main from individual development on farms. Irrigation enter- 
prises, public and private, are serving increasingly greater areas, but the 
proportion to total irrigated acreage has greatly declined in the past fifteen 
years owing mainly to the rapid expansion of irrigation from privately- 
owned wells in the High Plains region. 

Even though irrigation is found throughout the state, the major areas of 


1R. V. Thurmond, Distribution of Irrigated Acres in Texas, 1957, Leaflet 364, Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service, 1958. 

2 U.S. Census of Agriculture, 1957, Irrigation Survey, Texas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice; Texas Water Resources Planning, Progress Report, Austin, Board of Water Engineers, 
December, 1958. 
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concentration, with the exception of the rice-growing region of the Upper 
Gulf Coast, are in the portions of the state where the annual rainfall is less 
than 25 inches. It should be no surprise, then, that of the 7,000,000 acres 
irrigated in 1957, approximately 6,000,000 were irrigated with underground 
water. 

During 1957 the estimated water used for irrigation approached 
12,500,000 acre-feet. Of this quantity approximately 9,600,000 acre-feet 
was obtained from groundwater supplies and 2,900,000 acre-feet from 
surface water.’ The present use of fresh water for irrigation requires about 
81 per cent of the total amount used in Texas. 

Map 2, showing areas of ground water used for irrigation, and Map 1, 
showing irrigated acreage, illustrate the relationship of ground-water use 
and extensive irrigation. 

The major areas of surface-water use are in the Lower Valley of the Rio 
Grande and in the Gulf coastal area. About 50 per cent of the surface-water 
irrigation of the state is in the Lower Valley. 

Any explanation of this predominant dependence on ground water must 
take into consideration the drainage and precipitation patterns of the state. 
The amount of precipitation varies widely with geographic position and 
season. The isohyetal lines on Map 2 show the general north-south pattern, 
which ranges from less than 10 inches in the extreme west to approximately 
55 inches in the extreme east. This precipitation pattern, considered with 
the general west-to-east sloping topography, makes it clear that about 75 per 
cent of the runoff produced in the state originates on about 25 per cent of 
the land area. This has led Walter Prescott Webb to describe the rivers of 
Texas as ““wrong-way”’ rivers, for unfortunately they do not deliver the 
surplus water of the state to the -moisture-deficient areas. Furthermore, the 
region with the most moisture has the fewest suitable sites for reservoirs; in 
terms of topography, the central and southwestern areas of Texas offer the 
best potential sites for reservoir development. But these locations, with their 
subhumid to semiarid climate, are subject to the highest losses from evapora- 
tion. Tests show that evaporation losses vary from as much as 3 feet in the 
eastern portions of the state to as much as 10 feet in the western portions. It 
goes without saying that the potential evaporation is greatest in drouth years 
(such as 1910, 1934, 1953), and drouths are usually more intense and 
generally of longer duration in the western portions of the state. Imagine 
what the potential evaporation must have been at Imperial, in Pecos County, 
when the total precipitation for 1953 was only 1.95 inches! At the other 


3 Texas Board of Water Engineers, Texas Water Resources Planning, Progress Report 
(December, 1958), p. 83. 
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extreme, only seven years before at Anahuac (Chambers County) in eastern 
Texas the annual precipitation was 98.08 inches. 


Irrigated Crops 


Almost every type of crop grown in Texas is under irrigation in some part 
of the state. As would be expected, irrigation has improved yields per acre, 
even where rainfall is fairly adequate. The major crops by acreage in 1957, 
shown in Table 2, were grain sorghum, cotton (these two nearly equal), 
wheat, and rice. 








TABLE 2 
Irrigated Acreage of Major Crops, 1957 
Cotton 2,173,497 
Grain sorghum 2,279,239 
Field corn 117,893 
Sweet corn 7,512 
Wheat 645,696 
Oats 93,863 
Barley 54,950 
Rice 427,703 
Forage sorghum 68,740 
Alfalfa 156,777 
Peanuts 27,115 
Pastures 279,587 
Orchards 83,647 
Pecans 3,796 
Sweet potatoes 2,437 
Vegetables 288,746 
Other crops 299,574 





Source: R. V. Thurmond, Distribution of Irrigated Acres in Texas, 1957, Leaflet 364, Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service, 1958. 


Major Irrigated Regions 


The major irrigated regions in which these crops are concentrated follow: 

High Plains region.—This is the largest ground-water irrigated area of 
Texas. It had 8,356 wells operating in 1948, and 42,225 wells in 1957.‘ 
This region has 12 of the 17 counties in the state with more than 100,000 
acres under irrigation. In 1957 it had nearly as many acres under irrigation 
as there had been in the entire state in 1954 (High Plains in 1957 was 
4,568,880; state total in 1954 was 4,706,017). The leading counties in 
irrigated acreage are Hale (500,000), Lubbock (350,000), Castro, Lamb, 
Swisher, Parmer, and Floyd. Lamb County is a good example of the rapidity 


*D. W. Sherrill, High Plains Irrigation Survey, Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
(June, 1957). 
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with which irrigation has expanded in the High Plains. This county had 
approximately 26,000 acres under irrigation in 1944 and approximately 
350,000 acres by 1957. The major crops in order of total acreage in 1957 
were grain sorghum, cotton, wheat, corn, and vegetables. Cotton, wheat, and 
grain sorghum account for 90 per cent of the irrigated crops. This region 
furnishes more than half the irrigated cotton and almost all the irrigated 
wheat produced in the state. Farms range from about 20 acres on the out- 
skirts of Lubbock, Amarillo, and Plainview to Panhandle wheat farms of 
20,000 acres or more. 

Coastal Plain rice area.—This area is devoted mainly to rice production, 
rotated with pasture, with some truck crops. Water comes partly from under- 
ground sources and partly from the rivers and streams that flow across the 
Coastal Plain to the Gulf. Principal counties are Brazoria, Jefferson, 
Wharton, Chambers, and Harris. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley.—This agricultural region is irrigated mainly 
by surface water and is devoted to cotton, citrus fruits, and winter vegetable 
production. Once the organization of farms centered around citrus groves; 
it now centers around cotton. Ordinarily, double cropping is a common 
practice, with a summer crop, such as cotton or gain sorghum, followed by 
a winter crop of vegetables. Other double-cropping practices include the 
growing of two or three short-season crops on the same land within the year 
or the planting of an annual crop between the rows of young citrus trees 
during the development of the orchards. There is hardly any permanent 
pasture on the fully-irrigated farms. The principal counties are Hidalgo, 
Cameron, and Willacy. 

Upper and Middle Rio Grande V alley.—The Upper Valley is devoted to 
cotton primarily, with some alfalfa and vegetables. The Middle Valley 
produces feedstuffs, truck crops, and some cotton. Both the Upper and 
Middle Valleys are irrigated predominantly by surface water from the Rio 
Grande. The main counties are El Paso, Hudspeth, and Maverick. 

Pecos Valley region.—Counties in the Pecos River Valley, a tributary of 
the Rio Grande, irrigate mainly for cotton but produce some alfalfa, grain 
sorghum, and truck crops. The water supply is from both wells and surface 
supply from the Red Bluff Reservoir on the Pecos River. The main counties 
are Reeves and Pecos. 

Winter Garden area.—This region, ia south Texas near the Middle Rio 
Grande, produces spinach, onions, other truck crops, and some feedstuffs. 
The main counties are Zavala and Dimmit, with Uvalde County to the im- 
mediate north expanding irrigation acreage rapidly. This region is de- 
pendent mainly on ground water that originates on the Edwards Plateau to 
its north. 
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Problems in Irrigation 


The development of the above regions and the rapid expansion of irriga- 
tion has not occurred without problems—problems which are growing in 
intensity. Excluding the economic aspects of farming as an occupation, the 
major problems are water supply, salinity, drainage, water waste, and the 
increasing cost of water. The problem of supply exists in both surface and 
ground-water operations. For example, the major problem in the use of Rio 
Grande water is the great fluctuation in the amount of water available from 
the river. During the wetter years there are problems from both surface 
drainage and subsurface drainage of the irrigated fields. The flat topography, 
lack of natural drainage channels, and extensive urban development intensify 
the drainage problem in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. These surface and 
subsurface drainage problems have proved largely incapable of solution 
through independent efforts of individual farmers or irrigation districts, 
according to a recent (1958) Joint Report of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service, the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, and the Texas Board of Water 
Engineers. 

The coast prairie also has drainage and concomitant problems to the 
extent that wet years limit farm operations, augment soil problems, and 
produce serious weed and insect problems. 

The increasing salinity of the soil due to the content of irrigation water is 
a problem in the Lower Rio Grande Valley region. The increase in salinity 
has also become so severe in one area of northern Texas that irrigated acre- 
age in Wichita County has declined more than 20,000 acres in the past 
fifteen years. 

The High Plains region is confronted with the related problems of a 
lowering water table,deeper wells, decreased pumping rate, and lengthened 
pumping duration. All of these problems find expression in the rising cost of 
water for irrigated agriculture. In 1948 the over-all pumping capacity of 
wells was such that 74 per cent of the wells pumped at a rate of more than 
700 gallons per minute. By 1957 only 56 per cent of the wells maintained 
this rate. Also in 1948, only 18 per cent of the wells required a lift of more 
than 125 feet; in 1957, 71 per cent did.* 

The High Plains region is dependent for irrigation on the water trapped 
in the Ogallala reservoir, which underlies approximately 95 per cent of the 
region. Annual withdrawals from this reservoir exceed withdrawals for all 
other ground-water reservoirs in the state combined and greatly exceed the 
annual rate of recharge. The water level is declining steadily in the developed 
parts of this reservoir. It should be emphasized that the source of recharge 
for this reservoir is precipitation on the High Plains, not seepage from 


5 Ibid. 
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outside the region.* The actual recharge is from slight to almost negligible, 
for most of the precipitation either is consumed by plants or is lost through 
evaporation from depression lakes that form after significant rains. 


Future Patterns 


The single most-important problem in Texas irrigation is an adequate 
water supply. As stated earlier, about 6,000,000 of the 7,000,000 irrigated 
acres are supplied by ground water. A fact which cannot be ignored is that a 
substantial portion of this ground water is obtained from storage that is be- 
ing progressively depleted. Consequently, a large part of the present agricul- 
tural income and production will be lost as ground-water supplies diminish, 
and it is clear that a major portion of the state’s agricultural production 
from irrigation cannot be considered a permanent part of Texas agriculture. 

What appears to be the irrigation pattern of Texas a few years hence? 
Will the present major regions of irrigation continue to expand? Will there 
be a growth of irrigation in other portions of the state? Let’s review the 
major regions with these questions in mind: 

High Plains—Dependent on ground water that is diminishing in quantity 
and increasing in cost of obtaining. 

Coastal rice area—Drainage problems in wet years but no major problem 
of water supply. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley—Expansion of irrigation must depend on 
water provided from outside the area since existing facilities already furnish 
approximately the maximum supply available. 

Pecos Valley area and El Paso area—Surface-water irrigation develop- 
ment is limited by lack of water, with existing facilities already providing 
approximately the maximum waters obtainable. The ground-water develop- 
ment is subject to the problem of increasing salinity. 

Winter Garden area.—Dependent on limited ground-water supplies and 
on the highly-fluctuating surface.and ground-water movement into the 
region from the Edwards Plateau. 

In regard to the potential areas of irrigation in the state, a recent (1957) 
report of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation identifies the coastal area adjoining 
the Lower Nueces River Basin in the Corpus Christi area as the area of 
largest potential. This report, however, bases its statement on the proviso 
that water be imported from outside the region in the amount of 1,500,000 
acre-feet per year." 

Areas of potential irrigation development which will not require the 
importation of water are the middle and lower valley alluviums of the Red, 

8 Water Developments and Potentialities of the State of Texas, Sen. Doc. No. 111, 85th 


Cong., 2d Sess. (July, 1958), p. 31. 
7 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Guadalupe Rivers—all in the more humid 
regions of the state.® 

In the eastern portions of Texas new irrigation development is in progress, 
with scattered farm managers increasing their yields markedly through 
supplementary sprinkler-watering of fields that receive from 40 to 50 
inches of rainfall yearly. Although rainfall in eastern Texas would normally 
be sufficient for the production of most crops, poor distribution during the 
growing season often results in dry periods which reduce yields and impair 
quality if supplemental irrigation is not available. 


Conclusion 


If future events are to be predicted upon the basis of present and past 
experiences, the prospect for a continuing expansion of irrigation is hardly 
encouraging. There is every reason to believe that the water resources cannot 
indefinitely sustain the present rate of use in the present areas of intensive 
irrigated production. New sources of water are necessary as well as new 
techniques for using it. The outlook is blackest in the areas that depend 
mainly upon ground water—notably in the High Plains, where ground 
water is overexploited already. Irrigation with surface water is equally un- 
promising in many places. Some of the major regions have expanded their 
irrigated acreage to such an extent that water shortages have already oc- 
curred. It seems that only a limited number of these shortages could be 
entirely relieved by the construction of new reservoirs. 

Technical factors and cost factors indicate that the state cannot rely safely 
on the prospect of irrigating with processed sea water or with water from any 
other completely undeveloped source. Instead, Texas must base her plans 
upon the reality that her water resources are limited and subject to deteriora- 
tion or depletion. The ‘‘water frontier’ has been exploited. It now must join 
the company of other famous frontiers of the past. 


8 Irrigation Potential of Selected Areas in Texas, U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation (May, 1957), pp. 196-198. 


Civil Service Recruitment 

Social-science students who have, or varied departments of government serv 
soon will have, completed a bachelor’s ice at salaries ranging from approxi- 
degree are urged by the Civil Service mately $4,000 per year upward, accord- 
Commission to take the general exam- ing to qualifications. Information and 
ination. This examination opens possi- forms may be secured from post offices 
bilities of appointment to positions in or from the Civil Service Commission. 
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The Detailman and Preference 
Behavior 


NORMAN G. HAWKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS MEDICAL BRANCH (GALVESTON ) 


Au OVER THE WORLD the practice of medicine has been transformed in 
the past two generations as a result of scientific and technological changes. 
These changes have been most prominent in Western culture, particularly in 
the United States, and one of the best indices is the development of drugs for 
medical practice. There is no other nation where pharmaceutical distribution 
has achieved such importance. This is not due primarily to the rise in the 
drug costs; this rise has lagged somewhat behind that of expendable income, 
whereas hospital costs have increased about four times as fast. A much more 
important factor is the rapid shift to drugs dispensed only by prescription, 
the dollar volume of which rose from a trivial level (variously estimated 
from 3 to 8 per cent) in 1938 to roughly half the 1958 market. The full 
impact of this change in consumption pattern may be better understood by 
noting that during the period of greatest gain, the unit prices were tumbling; 
for example, one of the best-known drugs fell to less than 2 per cent of its 
original price within five years. 

Drugs may be divided into three classes: crude drugs, biologicals, and 
synthetics. There are some disagreements as to exact boundaries, but in 
general crude drugs are extracted directly from plants or animals; biologicals 
are those indirectly derived, like serums; and synthetics are those which are 
compounded in a laboratory, whether their chemical structure is the same 
as something found in nature or quite different. It is owing almost entirely 
to the rapid expansion and increasing variety of synthetics, many of which 
are not duplicated in nature, that medical practice has been revolutionized 
insofar as it relates to the use of drugs. 

Some production figures for one group—antibiotics—are shown in Table 
1, There are some interesting facts associated with the figures in this table. 
Profits hit such a peak in 1951 that the 631 tons of medicinals that year 


Note.—Revision of a paper read before the Southwestern Social Science Association, 
Galveston, Texas, March 27, 1959. 

1U.S. Department of Commerce, National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business (1954 ed., Washington, Government Printing Office, July, 1957). 
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netted about 8 per cent more than the 1,107 tons in 1956. As a result of the 
market upturn the number of manufacturers active in this line of drugs in- 
creased from 21 to 27 in 1952. The profit level then sagged as quickly as it 
had risen, and in 1954 the number developing this market was down to 20. 
Another interesting association arises from the breakthrough on tranquilizers 
in 1954, after which the antibiotic market suffered a setback, as shown in 
Table 1. These dynamic features could be documented at great length. Of 
considerable importance is the rate at which prescription drugs in general 
are introduced. It has now reached a total of 1,500 per year. 


TABLE 1 
Manufacture of Antibiotics in the United States, 1950-56 














Tons Produced 
Medicinal Other* 
1950 414 19 
1951 631 118 
1952 777 127 
1953 804 215 
1954 1,062 247 
1955 895 273 
1956 1,107 432 





* Stock feed supplements, insect sprays, and plant-control formulas. 
> U.S. Department of Commerce, National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, 
1954 ed. 


The situation in the United States is unique and results from a number of 
developments peculiar to this country: the complete realignment of profes- 
sional relations arising from the fact that American pharmacists have quit 
compounding drugs except in rare instances, while physicians by and large 
have quit dispensing drugs, which is not true in most other countries. 
Another important factor is the tremendous reliance of American physicians 
upon drugs rather than upon personal and physical resources. 

The present pattern of distribution is characterized by intensive competi- 
tion, product obsolescence, and a strong tradition of individualized private 
practice. The increasing number of restrictions and the increased tempo of 
enforcement by the Food and Drug Administration since 1938 has added a 
distinctive note by increasing the importance of a physician’s prescription. 
That the net result of these various conditions is not understood even among 
physicians in a closely related culture is evident from the appearance of an 
article in a leading British medical journal, in which even the title missed 
the unique qualities of American drug distribution.’ 


2 (Anonymous), “Selling Drugs to Doctors,” Practitioner, Vol. 179 (November, 1957), 
p. 643. 
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Definition of Detailing 


A truly American occupation, which has evolved almost wholly since 
1940, is that of ‘‘detailing.’’ There are now somewhere between 20,000 and 
50,000 detailmen (no scientific data are available), whose activities were 
described ten years ago as follows: 


{He} introduces new pharmaceutical products and their methods of use to phy- 
sicians, dentists, hospitals, and public-health officials, promoting the use of the 
product rather than selling it. This requires a thorough familiarity with the ap- 
plication of medical preparations and a general knowledge of medical practice.* 


The observation concerning professional knowledge has far more bearing 
since the advent of the “miracle” drugs. The majority of medical-service 
representatives are registered pharmacists, and only the shortage of qualified 
people has prevented major companies from adhering strictly to the policy 
of hiring only from this category. Candidates are usually given an exhaustive 
written examination, followed by interviews of themselves and their 
spouses, in the course of which many questions are designed to show up 
inconsistencies in their own descriptions. The major companies also use 
batteries of psychological tests. After initial selection, there is a planned 
training period and a field-experience period, after which the candidate may 
still be rejected. 

A distinction needs to be made between two broad classes of detailmen. 
Physicians in general recognize a real difference between “‘ethical’’ and 
“nonethical’’ representatives. They allow the former to join with them in 
presenting scientific and educational materials in medical schools, encourage 
them to sponsor scientific and postgraduate symposia, and frequently estab- 
lish a first-name relationship with them. Their attitudes toward nonethical 
representatives range from the friendly tolerance accorded insurance sales- 
men to a feeling that these are definitely a low type of parasite. In general, 
the ethical companies develop new drugs for the prescription market and 
make their appeal to the professions, whereas nonethical companies handle 
prescription items which others have developed plus a wide variety of over- 
the-counter items, and distribute through all available channels. 

How a detailman might be described would vary between these two 
classes. However, it is unusual for a detailman to carry an order book, and he 
rarely makes the same sort of appeal to a physician or pharmacist that he 
might to an eventual customer. This is emphasized in a statement by a lead- 
ing drug company to prospective representatives: 


The only substantial exception is the dispensing physician. In some areas, this 
type of doctor is numerous. Our policy is NOT to sell direct to the physician; in 


U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles (2d ed., Washington, 
D.C., 1949). 
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fact , wnen you study our distribution plan, you will see that we are not set up to 
sell the physician directly. 


A. number of job descriptions and a number of evaluations of detailing 
work from the standpoint of either the manufacturer or the physician are 
available, but for the most part these do not tell the why of detailing. From 
extensive analysis of the literature and interviews with doctors, the follow- 
ing reasons can be logically advanced for training a special category such 
as this: 


a) It is the only way of clarifying product differences without facing the 
possibility of legal complications. 

b) It is the only effective way of answering questions specific to the areas, 
type of practice, and experience of the practitioner. 

c) Since pharmacists can no longer expect to stock every current ethical 
product, it is the most effective way of promoting co-ordination of 
physician and pharmacy at the community level. 

d) It is one effective way of detecting professional reactions which are 
related to high and low volume of usage, a knowledge of which is 
essential to adequate planning. 

e) It is one effective way of promoting good public relations through 
continuity of service. 


This listing does not make reference to the function of persuading 
physicians and pharmacists to adopt new products and to continue using 
established products in the face of competition. Detailmen and sales super- 
visors vary considerably in the importance they attach to this direct-influence 
factor. This factor is the only one about which the literature is sufficiently 
extensive to warrant discussion, and it forms the focus of the subsequent 
analysis in this paper. In reviewing the results it should be borne in mind 
that the various studies cited have relied in differing degree upon interviews 
and upon other sources of information, that the wording of questions has 
likewise varied considerably, and that some of the samples are quite in- 
comparable. The proportion of people not responding is much higher in 
some studies than in others, and occasionally this important piece of infor- 
mation is not reported at all. 


Influence 


One of the earliest comprehensive studies was a doctoral dissertation 
completed in 1950 by Rabe.* One portion dealt with interviews of 300 
physicians, approximately half of them general practitioners, and the sample 


4 Charles C. Rabe, “The Doctor Measures the Detailman,” Medical Marketing, Vol. 11 
(February, 1952), pp. 19-25. 
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was divided equally between Boston, Cleveland, and St. Louis. It was re- 
ported by 37 per cent that they adopted a product the first time as a result of 
detailing during the previous ten days; a total of 66 per cent stated that the 
seal of acceptance of the American Medical Association ordinarily influenced 
their decision to prescribe. No evaluation of the relative influence of detail- 
men was made, but there was reference to another study in which 46 per cent 
of 500 doctors attributed major influence to them, another 25 per cent to 
pharmacists, and 9 per cent to journal advertising. 

The study by Caplow’ consisted of interviews with 129 physicians, taken 
to be “a reasonably accurate cross section’ of practitioners in the North 
Central region. Although one definite aim of this research was to answer 
the question whether doctors followed the advice of “trend leaders’’ of their 
own profession, the study was inconclusive on that point. It was the opinion 
of Caplow that too much depends upon community and professional culture 
in a local area, and also that extensive qualitative research would be needed 
before a definitive statistical answer could be given. Some of his own 
qualitative observations are of considerable interest: that the pharmaceutical 
market presents the paradox of highly variable demand in a highly stable 
consumer market; that the early appearance of an easily-pronounced name 
is likely to result in the substitution of a proprietary designation for a generic 
one; and that both detailmen and salesmen were employed in the same area 
by some companies, indicating clearly that the two kinds of work are 
differentiated. 

Subsequent interviews with 182 physicians in the same area, with only 
5 per cent nonresponse, were analyzed by Caplow and Raymond.* Physicians 
were allowed to state freely the sources of influence in whatever order might 
occur to them. Only 22 per cent mentioned but one source; detailmen re- 
ceived the highest frequency of first mention (31 per cent), but journal 
advertising came in strongly with second and third mentions (32 per cent 
and 39 per cent). It is interesting to note that of all the products discussed 
in this particular study, only 23 per cent had been in use for two years or 
longer. 

Using further data from the same sample, Hubbard’ found that multiple 
influences are ordinarily at work in the adoption process. He indicated that 
the frequency of adoption is highly correlated with the number of media to 
which the doctor is exposed, and that the total number of impressions is 
seventeen times as high for journal advertisements as for the detailman. 


5 Theodore Caplow, “Market Attitudes: A Research Report from the Medical Field,” 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. 30 (November—December, 1952), pp. 105—112. 

® Theodore Caplow and John J. Raymond, “Factors Influencing the Selection of Pharma- 
ceutical Products,” Journal of Marketing, Vol. 19 (1954), pp. 18-23. 

7 Alfred W. Hubbard, “Percentage of Distribution of Promotional Results for Three 
Commercial Media,” Modern Medicine Topics, Vol. 16 (June, 1955), pp. 14-15. 
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However, as he pointed out, no good measure of detailing has been de- 
veloped which would correspond with journal readership or the frequency 
of recall of standard advertising copy. 

The study by Dichter® dealt with ‘‘depth”’ interviews with 207 physicians, 
including projective tests. It was not a random sample, but it did include 
some from every section of the country, and it included population centers 
all the way from villages to metropolitan areas, Statements charecterized a 
“good detailman”’ as more like a friend than a salesman (45 per cent), and 
the ideal company as more like a counseling service than an insurance firm 
(63 per cent). The more important sources of influence in the adoption of 
drugs were detailmen, with 44 per cent choice, and direct mail or journal 
advertising, 30 per cent combined. Of particular importance was the finding 
that almost all those interviewed thought that from 50 to 90 per cent of 
other physicians would be swayed by detailmen. The personality of the de- 
tailman was rated important in his performance, as were a high educational 
level, a good grasp on technical matters, and the inclination and capacity to 
gather and pass on significant field observations. 

The best-known sociological study of relative influence is that by Menzel 
and Katz.° Ignoring qualifications due to differences in methodology, this 
research verified in general a number of findings concerning the diffusion of 
new practices among farmers: commercial sources of information were rep- 
resented as relatively unimportant, and the informal contact of ‘opinion 
leaders” (what Caplow had termed “trend leaders’’) was given as the pri- 
mary factor in the majority of actual adoptions. 

This conclusion is remarkable for a number of reasons. First of all it is 
highly unusual to find such convergence in two fields, and in this instance 
doubly so because of the fundamentally different character of the two 
markets. Adoption in the American medical market requires a decision by 
prescribers and another by suppliers, with the consumer represented largely 
by the fact that 20 per cent of the prescriptions remain unfilled. Other 
distinctions include the rigid legal controls, a striking difference in needs 
served, and contrasting standards of judgment. 

The conclusion of Menzel and Katz was not supported completely by 
their own data.*° Among three classes of physicians, ranked according to the 
frequency with which drug therapy was discussed, detailmen were given a 


8 Ernest Dichter, Pharmaceutical Advertising (New York, Pharmaceutical Advertising 
Club, 1955). 

® Herbert Menzel and Elihu Katz, ‘Social Relations and Innovation in the Medical Pro- 
fession: The Epidemiology of A New Drug,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 19 (Winter, 
1955/56), pp. 337-352. This and other studies by these authors are now available in a large 
number of sources. 

10 Op. cit., p. 342, Table 1. One cannot say the conclusion is inconsistent, for doctors gave 
varying numbers of choices; hence a statistical test is impossible. 
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consistently more frequent mention than colleagues as channels for reaching 
decisions. Among those physicians where discussion frequency was highest, 
the ratings of detailmen and colleagues were closest, but it was also this 
group that made all the mentions of “‘meetings’’"—those affairs where the 
drug exhibit manned by an experienced detailman is one of the chief attrac- 
tions—as a source of decisive influence. 

Taking up the “opinion leader’’ theme, Hubbard* pointed out that in a 
subsequent study by Menzel and Katz only one-fourth of the physicians in 
social contact with users of the drug actually adopted it, implying that 
social contact and opinion leadership are two different things. He also drew 
attention to the fact that this was consistent with the findings of the Caplow- 
Raymond study,’* which reached a different conclusion. From analysis of 
existing data, Hubbard found that 172 counties—or six per cent of the area 
of the United States—account for 56 per cent of all practicing physicians and 
52 per cent of all drug sales. Since that would leave an average among the 
remainder of only 145 physicians per county, it was his belief that social 
interaction could not, at best, account for nearly half the drug market. This 
analysis, limited entirely to secondary data, is one of the very few which 
relied entirely upon the argument of statistics for their conclusions. 

Noyes** omitted details of research design but did present a unique com- 
parison of 1952 and 1956 data for the same sample. Detailmen held their 
own, with 67 per cent and 65 per cent favorable mention on new products, 
and 50 per cent in each year as influences for retaining established products. 
Journal advertising was mentioned favorably by 40 per cent in 1952 and 38 
per cent in 1956 on new products, 55 and 50 per cent, respectively, on older 
ones; direct mail fell off badly in its appeal, and all other media were below 
the 30-per-cent level in both surveys. 

An unusual sampling design appears in the extensive health-attitude study 
sponsored by Health Information Foundation and conducted by National 
Opinion Research Center.** The sample of the general public were asked if 
they had a family physician and if so to give his name. From the resulting 
list, representing more than 90 per cent of the consumer sample, interviews 
were conducted with 471 physicians. Their statements about influence are 
represented in Table 2. The first column shows the distribution of response 


11 Alfred W. Hubbard, ‘Medical Service Center Markets in the United States,” Modern 
Medicine Topics, Vol. 16 (December, 1955), pp. 1-6. 

12 Op. cit. 

18 Dorothy Noyes, “Your Share of Professional Time,” Modern Medicine Topics, Vol. 17 
(June, 1956), pp. 5—7. . 

14 Health Information Foundation—National Opinion Research Center (HIF-NORC), 
1955 Health Attitude Study. (Unpublished materials made available to the author for inclu- 
sion in this paper.) Information concerning this project can be found under Project C 62 in 
An Inventory of Social and Economic Research in Health (7th ed., New York, Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, 1958). 
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TABLE 2 


Family Physicians’ Sources of Information Concerning Drug Products 











Percentage of Total Sample 





Learn About Start Using 





Source No. (471) No. (469) 
Medical journals 89 66 
Official meetings of local, state, or national medical societies 50 21 
Staff meetings at hospitals 51 22 
Informal discussions with other doctors 52 25 
Detailmen 81 20 
Publications of drug houses 51 11 
Druggists 14 1 
None of them; Don’t know 2 


oN 
Co 
* 


388* 





* Many doctors mentioned more than one source of information. 


Source: Health Information Foundation—National Opinion Research Center: 1955 Health Attitude 
Study. (Unpublished materials made available to the author for inclusion in this paper. ) 


to the question “Which of the following sources of information do you use 
to learn about a new drug and its application?” and the second, response to 
the question ‘Which of those sources of information do you generally de- 
pend upon most, in deciding when to start using a new drug?” These pro- 
portions are not mutually exclusive, and it should also be stated that the 
term ‘‘medical journals”’ in this table indicates both advertising and scholarly 
papers. It is quite possible, too, that detailmen exercise influence through 
both types of meetings shown in Table 2. However, two things stand out: 
the number of influences narrows considerably, on the average, from first 
information to the decision to adopt, and in neither case was the “opinion 
leader” (corresponding to “Informal discussions with other doctors’) 
definitely superior to any of the appeals from drug companies. 

Owing to the manner in which the HIF-NORC sample was drawn there 
was a heavy concentration of general practitioners with large private 
practices, usually between forty to sixty years of age, and with disproportion- 
ate representation from the rural areas; nevertheless it is the best available 
picture of a successful family physician, the sort of person who controls the 
trend of the drug market. For both initial information and final adoption, 
the influence of detailmen tended to be higher among older physicians and 
those rated “about average’’ by people naming them as their physicians. 

The only intensive study of community drug adoption is that done by Ben 
Gaffin and Associates for the American Medical Association.** Fond du Lac, 


15 American Medical Association, Effectiveness of Promotion in a Medical Marketing 
Area (Chicago, Journal of the American Medical Association, 1956). 
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Wisconsin, was chosen as a representative community for this purpose and 
the 55 physicians practicing in that area were interviewed regarding five 
recently-introduced drugs. The tendency for a very few physicians to account 
for the bulk of prescriptions was found present in each instance, both for 
specialty drugs and those of rather wide application. The influence of an 
“opinion leader’ was present in one of the five adoption patterns, which 
is summarized in Table 3. Detailmen were reportedly most influential in the 
other four promotions. As shown here, the specialist tied with the detailman 
as a source of influence in deciding about the one drug. 


TABLE 3 
Sources of Information Leading to the Adoption of Furadantin by 26 Prescribers 








Specialist ““A’”’ 
Detailmen 

Journal articles 

Direct mail 

Hospital staff meetings 
Other 


wn kh AN ~ 


29* 





* Some doctors reported more than one source of information. 


Source: American Medical Association, Effectiveness of Promotion in a Medical Marketing Area. Report 
No. 14, ‘“The Furadantin Story.’’ Courtesy of the American Medical Association. 








TABLE 4 
Detailing of Furadantin and Its Adoption by Physicians 
Adopted Not Adopted 
Detailed 18 9 
Not detailed 8 20 
26 29 





Source: Compiled from American Medical Association, op. cit. (see Table 3). Courtesy of the American 
Medical Association. 


The reader should bear in mind that, statistically speaking, the trend 
leader or opinion leader could exceed the detailman substantially once out 
of five trials, in any one sample, and still not signify a phenomenon of 
general validity. Fortunately, the statistical argument is rendered much 
better by the fact that the Fond du Lac study was carried out and reported in 
great detail. From additional data given, it was possible to construct Table 4, 
showing that 18 of 26 adopters and only ,9 of 29 nonadopters had been 
detailed. This comparison yielded a corrected Chi square of 7.55, indicating 
a probability of 99 to 1 that there is a true relationship between being de- 
tailed and adopting, regardless of the reason given for the decision to adopt. 
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The Reference Group 


From his analysis of available sources and from personal observation, 
Staudt** attached particular importance to a matter which had been noted 
by others, primarily Caplow and Raymond, and Dichter—the probability 
that physicians will be influenced, in their responses, by the stereotype of 
what physicians ideally should do. To intimates doctors often express quite 
freely the idea that the great complexity and confusion concerning the syn- 
thetic drugs makes the work of the detailmen imperative. On the other hand, 
both in the public eye and among their colleagues at meetings, they are ex- 
pected to act only upon the consensus of scholarly opinion. As was noted in 
the Dichter study, they may attribute much more dependence upon the 
detailman to their professional colleagues generally than they are willing to 
admit individually. This is what one might expect if they are acting in terms 
of what has come to be called “the reference group.’’*” 

If the reference group is a factor, one would expect physicians’ judgments 
concerning both detailmen and direct mail to be colored by the extent to 
which they believe pharmaceutical houses are doers of good deeds and 
sponsors of activities which will improve the scientific knowledge of the 
profession. They could be expected to exaggerate, on recall, the frequency 
and importance of consulting colleagues rather than depending upon the 
help of outsiders. In an investigation such as the one in Fond du Lac, where 
the inquiry was identified with their profession, they could be expected to 
reveal more willingly the extent to which they are influenced by brand names, 
people they like, companies which were lauded by superiors during their 
internship, experiences of their own families, the wishes of patients, or the 
ease with which drug company “‘recipes’’ can be followed. Apparently this 
kind of approach to general factors underlying choice has never been 
reported. 

In connection with reference groups one might also expect that there 
would be a discrepancy between what the doctor tells others and what he 
tells himself in a diary. In a study by Ferber and Wales,** aimed at differ- 
entiating the effects of direct mail and those of journal advertising, 210 
physicians kept such diaries. From this evidence, representing only a little 
more than half those interviewed, it appears that detailmen were a more con- 
vincing source of information than doctors admitted in conversation, even 
though these diaries were kept specifically for the purposes of the research. 


16 Thomas A. Staudt, “Determining and Evaluating the Promotional Mix,” Modern 
Medicine Topics, Vol. 18 (July, 1957), pp. 3-11. 

17 One of the best discussions of this term will be found in Robert K. Merton and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld (eds.), Comtinuities in Social Research (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1950), pp. 
40 ff. 

18 Robert Ferber and Hugh G. Wales, The Effectiveness of Pharmaceutical Promotion 
( Urbana, IIl., University of Illinois, 1958). 
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On the other hand, the same physicians were found to be very accurate in 
recalling and describing the contents of genuine advertisements and less than 
5 per cent had false recall of spurious ones. These investigators, contrary to 
several others, found that the first source of information was most likely to 
be the convincing one. 


Conclusion 


The parallel questions of opinion leadership and the effects of the refer- 
ence group are important for social science, not only from the standpoint of 
knowledge of occupations and what light may be thrown on economic 
behavior, but as fundamental conceptions of the way in which groups are 
organized, attitudes formulated, and innovations accepted. The amount of 
controversy existing to date would indicate that here is a fertile field for 
investigation. Taken together, the studies reviewed would support the as- 
sumption that these two questions can be answered better through joint 
analysis in one sample rather than separately and in different samples. 

It would be well to know the functional relationship of information to 
each of the major aspects of promotion—the adoption of a new drug, and 
maintaining the use of an established product. While it is interesting to see 
the statistical ranking of various influences by numbers of group choices, 
there apparently has been no attempt to find average scale values or other 
measures of average relative influences upon the individuals. Another phase 
of investigation might be aimed at by the question “In conjunction with how 
much advertising, in what sequences as to time of introduction of a drug, is 
the detailman most effective?”’ The results of the HIF-NORC study also 
suggest that the detailman could be better utilized if more were known of 
attitude differentials by age, type of practice, location, and so on. 

Nothing is known about differences among detailmen according to the 
size of company they represent, the kinds of products handled, or their 
personal detailing habits. In all the literature there is no good study of what 
detailmen believe about physicians and their relationship with them. We 
have no conception of what the detailman considers the most important in- 
formation he is called upon to give, how he judges his effectiveness, or how 
he views his position in the scheme of things. We have, in fact, only the 
vaguest notion of the occupational goals, habits, and social and economic 
position of the thousands of men in this occupation, so deeply involved in 
an extremely important sector of the American economy. 

The few sociological studies to date have produced highly encouraging 
results. Investigation might well center upon the detailman himself. First of 
all, there is serious doubt that the situation wherein a colleague is sought out 
is at all comparable to the undiscriminating approach of the detailman to 


J 
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every member of the profession; hence there may be little point in a 
statistical ranking cf colleagues and other sources of influence. Studying 
detailmen themselves has the added advantage of contributing to occupa- 
tional sociology as well as utilizing a valuable means of checking the im- 
pressions of physicians and market analysts. 


Foreign-Area Training Fellowships 

Fellowships for study in the social 
sciences, including law and the huvmani- 
ties, related to Asia, the Near East, Cast- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, or to Af- 
rica south of the Sahara, are being made 
available in limited numbers by the Ford 
Foundation. These are training grants, 
not research projects. Senior students, 


graduate students, and holders of the 
doctorate are eligible under specified 
conditions. Study may be undertaken in 
this country or abroad, in or out of a 
college. Stipends vary, but run approxi- 
mately $175 per month, plus allowances 
for tuition, transportation, and depend- 
ents. 








Zionism and Christian America: 
The Political Use of 


Reference Groups 


SAMUEL HALPERIN 
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Any EFFORT TO DOCUMENT the building of Zionist strength from among 
the reservoir of potential American supporters must do more than trace the 
emergence of increasingly pro-Zionist postures on the part of virtually every 
major Jewish organization in the years preceding the birth of Israel. Atten- 
tion must also be directed at non-Jewish (or what Zionists called 
“Christian’”’) reactions to Zionist aspirations. This is so not only because 
the mobilization of non-Jewish notables in behalf of their program was a 
conscious objective of Zionist leaders but also because Zionist strivings with 
non- and anti-Zionist Jews cannot be abstracted from the total environment 
of the majority, non-Jewish culture. Indeed, aside from the direct value of 
non-Jewish contributions to the achievement of Zionist political goals, a 
challenging question may be raised: Could Zionism have mobilized Ameri- 
can Jewry without the active support and encouragement of prominent 
non-Jews? 

Sociological theory and common observation both aver that large sections 
of every minority group are oriented in their daily lives and values toward 
the dominant, majority culture rather than toward their own groups. Thus, 
the “anti-Semitic Jew,” or what Kurt Lewin more adequately termed the 
“self-hating Jew,’’* is familiar to any student of Jewish affairs. With so 
many Jews haunted by minority-group feelings of inferiority vis-a-vis the 
possibly more attractive and rewarding ‘‘reference groups’’ of their Christian 
neighbors, the reactions of non-Jews to the Zionist program were matters of 
no small concern in determining the ultimate stand of American Jewry on 
the Zionist question. In fact, prominent non-Jewish supporters of a Jewish 
state may be said to have mattered considerably more than similarly situated 


1 See, for example, Lewin’s Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1948); Alvin W. Gouldner, Studies in Leadership (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950), 
pp. 195-271; and Sol Liptzin, Generation of Decision (New York, Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958). 
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Jews. Not only could a Christian Zionist make his own financial, moral, or 
political contribution to the Zionist cause,-but his example would serve as a 
potent influence on that considerable body of American Jews who feared 
any Jewish move likely to prove ‘‘distasteful” or “ill-advised” to the non- 
Jewish majority. To put it another way, since many Jews were eager to iden- 
tify themselves with the values of the Christian community, Zionism would 
find Jewish support in the measure that it first won non-Jewish converts to 
its program. 

No matter how effectively Zionist leadership proclaimed its superior 
morale based upon a ‘positive philosophy” of Jewish survival and cultural 
creativity, and no matter how insistently it chided ‘‘fear-obsessed’’ and 
“timid” non-Zionists (especially those in the American Council for Judaism 
and, before 1946, in the leadership of the American Jewish Committee) for 
a too-frequent attention to what non-Jews thought of Zionism, the leaders 
of American Zionism never completely ignored the need for mobilizing 
“Christian America” in behalf of a Jewish Palestine. This is not to imply that 
Zionists operated consciously from a base of social psychological evidence. 
But, just as Theodor Herzl was keenly aware of the necessity of winning pro- 
Zionist testimonials from Christian princes and kings as a forerunner to 
effective work among skeptical Jews, Zionist leaders regularly called for a 
“systematic program of enlightenment among non-Jews.”’* 

Scholars have often observed that widespread American Christian interest 
in the Jewish Restoration to Palestine preceded the development of the 
modern Zionist movement by many decades. Recent studies have dealt with 
one or another aspect of this Christian interest in the early twentieth-century 
period, culminating with the Congressional Resolution on Palestine of 
1922.° The scope of this paper, therefore, will be that of the more contem- 
porary period, 1929-48. 

Following the Arab riots of 1929, Zionists made several abortive attempts 


2.On Herzl’s view of negotiation with non-Jewish notables, see Theodor Herzl, 1929 
special edition of New Palestine, especially p. 140. A vivid example of Zionist exhortation 
to convert non-Jews to Zionism can be found in New Palestine, January 24, 1930, p. 52. An 
overt usage of Lewin’s “reference group” teachings is found in Arthur Lelyveld’s “The Anti- 
Zionists Seize an Opportunity,"’ Student Zionist,\December, 1946, p. 25. 

3 For indications of Christian interest in Zionism before 1930, see, for example, Reuben 
Fink (ed.), The American War Congress and Zionism (New York, Zionist Organization of 
America, 1919); Isidore S. Meyer (ed.), Early History of Zionism in America (New York, 
American Jewish Historical Society and Theodor Herzl Foundation, 1958); Frank E. Manuel, 
The Realities of American-Palestine Relations (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1949); 
Carl H. Voss, The Palestine Problem Today (New York, American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, 1946); Irwin Oder, “American Zionism and the Congressional Resolution of 1922 on 
Palestine,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society (September, 1955) ; Selig 
Adler, “Whither U.S. Policy?” Congress Weekly (October, 1956); Milton Plesur, “The 
Relations Between the United States and Palestine,” Judaism (Fall, 1954); M. Eskolsky, 
“America and Zion,” Palestine and Middle East (March, 1944). 
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to channel long-standing Christian sympathy for Jewish aspiration in Pales- 
tine into political support for the movement. At the behest of the noted 
Chicago Zionist leader Judge Julian Mack, Reverend Charles Edward Russell 
formed a Pro-Palestine Federation of America in Chicago in January, 1930. 
Combining a Pro-Palestine declaration with a platform of Christian-Jewish 
good will and antiprejudice education, the federation succeeded in enrolling 
many notable Christian clergymen.* Another Christian organization, the 
American Palestine Committee, formed in May, 1932, listed an even more 
illustrious membership on its letterhead. Headed by Senator William King 
of Utah, the committee had as its honorary chairmen Vice-President Charles 
Curtis, Senator William E. Borah (chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee), and Senator Claude E. Swanson (the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the same committee). Other public luminaries initially included were 
the Senate minority leader, Secretary of Agriculture, Assistant Secretary of 
State, Assistant Attorney-General, Solicitor-General of the State Depart- 
ment, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Assistant Commissioner of 
Reclamation, ten senators, and eighteen representatives.* 

Despite this impressive roster of supporters and sponsors, Christian Zion- 
ist activities were less than wholeheartedly supported by official Zionist 
leadership. While Zionist periodicals of 1933 carried news of the merger 
of all existing Christian Zionist groups into a new Pro-Palestine Federation 
and, consequently, predicted great increases in non-Jewish support for 
Zionism, Zionist leaders were inwardly less sanguine. Writing to the World 
Zionist Organization’s London Office early in 1934, Morris Rothenberg, 
president of the Zionist Organization of America, noted that the Z.O.A. 
had ‘‘from time to time, utilized non-Jewish agencies in connection with our 
political work,’ but conceded that the new Pro-Palestine Federation was 
“largely a paper organization concentrated in the person of Mr. [A. Ben} 
Elias.’ Aside from a few creditable, albeit sporadic, issues of the Pro-Pales- 
tine Herald, Rothenberg considered the work of the federation ‘‘negligible.”’ 
Under the circumstances, he informed London, the Z.O.A. could not support 
“either Mr. Elias or his methods of procedure.”’* 

But even without official American Zionist support, the Pro-Palestine 
Federation proceeded independently to take such actions as would strengthen 
the hand of world Zionism. Following the advent of Hitler to power, the 


*On the federation’s program and leadership, see Pro-Palestine Herald, January, 1932, 
and succeeding issues, and Principles and Program of the Pro-Palestine Federation of America. 
On Zionist contacts with leading Christians in this period, see file Z4/3215 III in Central 
Zionist Archives, Jerusalem. 

5 Reuben Fink (ed.), America and Palestine (New York, American Zionist Emergency 
Council, 1944), pp. 58-59. 

® Letter to Israel Cohen in Central Archives, Jerusalem, file S25/237, dated January 29, 
1934. 
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federation addressed Prime Minister Baldwin in the name of ‘‘the consensus 
of enlightened Christian American opinion’ and asked that the gates of 
Palestine be thrown open to receive ‘the victimized and persecuted Jews 
escaping from the European holocaust.’ Declaring that the “restoration of 
the Land of Israel to the Children of Israel is the guiding star in this great 
struggle for a better world and a better humanity,” the signatories expressed 
their steadfast devotion to the creation of the Jewish National Homeland.’ 
Moreover, when in the wake of the Arab riots of 1936, British authorities 
threatened to curtail Jewish immigration, Christian Zionists promptly con- 
vened an ‘‘American Christian Conference on Palestine,’’ which voiced its 
indignant disapproval of any departure from the League of Nations Mandate 
for Palestine guaranteeing Jewish immigration.* Subsequent meetings en- 
dorsed the full demands of the Zionist movement in urging Great Britain 
to cease obstructing Jewish settlement, to restore Transjordania to the areas 
intended for Jewish colonization, and so forth. In these demands, the Pro- 
Palestine Federation, headed by the Reverend Russell, claimed to speak in 
the name of hundreds of Catholic and Protestant clergymen, cabinet officials, 
labor leaders, governors, college presidents, professors, and mayors.® 

Again, when rumors of a proposal to stop Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine spread throughout America in 1938, Christian supporters rallied to the 
defense of the Zionist cause. Several days after the formation of the Zionist 
National Emergency Committee on Palestine, a “Provisional Committee on 
Palestine Policy,” organized by 36 lay and clerical leaders, seconded Chris- 
tian Zionist protestations to Prime Minister Chamberlain. In addition, the 
Pro-Palestine Federation even went so far as to urge the United States govern- 
ment to intercede directly in Palestinian affairs,*° thus ignoring the long- 
standing Zionist procedure of appealing directly to British governments 
without involving American officialdom. Other organizations, among them 
the National Council of Catholic Men and the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, subsequently endorsed this appeal. Similarly, a petition 
inaugurated by the ad hoc Zionist ‘‘National Emergency Committee on Pales- 
tine’ and signed by 51 senators, 154 representatives, and 30 governors 
urged President Roosevelt to ‘‘take action”’ to eliminate British obstructions 
to the realization of the Jewish National Home.* Other examples of Chris- 


7 Text in New Palestine, June 4, 1936, p. 9. Signatories included James F. Freeman, 
Episcopal bishop of Washington; Samuel Harden Church, president of Carnegie Institute; 
S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Union of Congregational Churches in America; Ivan Lee 
Holt, president of the Federal Council of Churches in America; Frederick B. Robinson, presi- 
dent of City College of New York; and others. 

8 [bid., September 11, 1936, p. 2. 

® [bid., December 18, 1936, p. 1. 

10 Contemporary Jewish Record (November, 1938), pp. 71-72. 

11 [bid., pp. 73-75. 
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tian contributions to the Zionist offensive against the restrictive clauses of 
the British White Paper of 1939 include a formal protest to the British 
government lodged by 28 senators, a denunciatory resolution of 15 of the 
25 members of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, protests of the 
American Legion, Disabled War Veterans and Veterans of Foreign Wars 
(all solicited by the pro-Zionist leadership of the Jewish War Veterans), 
and additional declarations of the Pro-Palestine Federation.** 

But again, despite such numerous manifestations of genuine non-Jewish 
support for the execution of the Zionist program as outlined in the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate for Palestine, Christian Zionism had not yet 
achieved a reliable organizational channel and possessed no voice except 
the sporadic petitions and manifestos devised by non-Jewish Zionists or 
solicited hurriedly by Jewish leaders to counter emergencies as they arose. 
The mobilization, encouragement, and support of a Christian Zionist vehicle 
for tapping the vast reservoir of latent pro-Zionist and pro-Palestine sym- 
pathy was not accorded a place of significance in Zionist leadership priorities. 

However, as the progressive ravages of the Second World War immeasur- 
ably exacerbated Jewish suffering in Europe, American Zionists moved their 
political offensive into “high gear.” The shaping and mobilization of favor- 
able non-Jewish opinion was elevated to a conscious, purposeful goal of 
Zionist leadership. Dr. Emanuel Neumann, the Zionist leader directly 
responsible for this task, thus declared to the assembled Zionist delegates at 
the May, 1942, ‘Extraordinary Zionist Conference’’ (Biltmore Conference) 
that Zionism’s previous efforts with ‘Christian America’’ were grossly inade- 
quate to the tasks at hand. In the past generation, he said, ‘““we Zionists have 
isolated ourselves from the vital currents of American life and American 
thought. We have withdrawn into our shell.”” Henceforth, American Zion- 
ism must approach the problem of winning over public opinion on a number 
of levels. First, on the political level, “It is obvious that we have to convince 
all those who are in public life of our own united desire and determination 
to see the Zionist program through and ensure their support.” Second, on 
the moral level, Zionists must impress the ‘church unions, organizations of 
clergy and laity, great publicists, teachers and preachers who speak for the 
Conscience of America. We have to present this to them as a great moral 
problem, involving great moral issues.”’ Finally, affirmed Neumann, Zion- 
ists must use an intellectual approach and thereby influence “thoughtful 
America.’’ Having failed in the past twenty years to deal with State Depart- 
ment research workers, private international organizations, universities, and 
research institutions, a concerted effort should now be launched to influence 


12 Ibid, (March—April, 1939), p. 84; U.S. Congressional Record, March 7, 1939, p. 2915 
and May 25, 1939, p. 6167; Proceedings of the American Jewish Conference, 2d session 
(1944), p. 298. 
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those experts and scholars concerned with postwar planning in such trouble 
spots as Palestine.** 

This formal and more deliberate approach to the exploitation of Christian 
sympathy for Zionist aspirations was well on the road to implementation by 
the time Neumann's plans were unveiled at the Biltmore Conference. Under 
Neumann's direction, and with the active participation of retired Supreme 
Court Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis, the defunct American Palestine 
Committee was being reactivated. Moved by the twin tragedies of oppressive 
Hitlerian policies in Europe and oppressive British policies in Palestine, 
numerous and influential non-Jews responded to the invitation of Derno- 
cratic Senator Robert F. Wagner and Republican Senator Charles F. McNary 
to form a “vehicle for the expression of the sympathy and good will of 
Christian America for the movement to re-establish the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine.’ Thus was reconstituted, on April 30, 1941, the American 
Palestine Committee, an association that numbered more than 15,000 influ- 
ential Americans in its ranks by 1946 and that greatly surpassed the limited 
numbers and influence of the Pro-Palestine Federation of a decade earlier. 

At its very inception, the A.P.C. proudly announced a membership includ- 
ing three Cabinet members, former Presidential nominees, and 68 United 
States senators and 200 representatives. An executive council, consisting of 
such well-known figures as Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, Professor William F. Al- 
bright, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, William Green, Eric 
A. Johnston, Philip Murray, Judge Frank A. Picard, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
Monsignor John A. Ryan, Dr. Carl Hermann Voss, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
and Senators Claude Pepper, Elbert D. Thomas, and Arthur H. Vandenberg 
immediately laid plans for the nationalization of the A.P.C.’s pro-Zionist 
program. Field workers were dispatched across the nation to build the first 
of more than seventy-five local A.P.C. wae In addition to more than 
$72,000 per year (raised to $150,000 annually by 1947/48) disbursed by 
the national American Zionist Emergency Council for work among non-Jews 
during 1943-45, local Z.O.A. and A.Z.E.C. chapters were exhorted to pro- 
vide their Christian Zionist neighbors with funds, clerical services, and moral 
support. Only in that way could the A.P.C. realize its target: “‘to crystallize 


18 New Palestine, May 15, 1942, pp. 13-14. The same issue (p. 9) carries an article by 
Samuel I. Feigin, “Zionism and American Intellectuals,” appealing for more adequate public 
relations with the academic world. One indication of anti-Zionism on the part of American 
intellectuals is the unpublished memorandum of the Council on Foreign Relations, ‘““The New 
Zionism and a Policy for the United States,” October 19, 1943. This document, classified 
“Confidential,” circulated to a number of distinguished foreign-relations experts—See Central 
Zionist Archives file Z5/669. Other indications of Zionist work among intellectuals can be 
found in files Z5/1175 and Z5/1213. 
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the sympathy of Christian America for our cause, that it may be of service 
as the opportunity arises. Sympathy is like any other force: it is effective only 
when properly channeled.’ 

One of the first things the A.P.C. did was to circulate an impressive 
declaration entitled “The Common Purpose of Civilized Mankind,”’ a re- 
affirmation of the ‘traditional American policy’’ in favor of a Jewish 
National Home. Issued on November 2, 1942—the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Balfour Declaration—this document bore the signatures of 68 senators 
and 194 congressmen, including both the Senate and House majority and 
minority leaders and 18 of the 23 members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Submitted to President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull, 
this expression of “deep-seated sentiment in favor of the Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine,’ was afterwards widely distributed in “‘tens of thousands”’ of 
copies.*® 

An even more striking illustration of the degree to which Congressional 
opinion supported the Zionist program is contained in the statements com- 
piled by the American Zionist Emergency Council in October, 1944. Of the 
535 members of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 411 endorsed the Zionist call 
for immediate American action to sanction a Jewish commonwealth. Repre- 
sentatives of every state in the Union, totaling 86 per cent of the Senate and 
75 per cent of the House, further affirmed the Jewish right to settle Palestine, 
unhampered by arbitrary British restrictions, such as those imposed by the 
White Paper of 1939.7° 

Christian sympathizers were by no means limited to the ranks of the 
American Congress. Prominent non-Jews, in addition to those previously 
named, who spoke before Zionist gatherings or sent messages of support to 
the Z.O.A. (culled at random from the pages of New Palestine, official 
organ of the Zionist Organization of America), included Paul V. McNutt, 
Robert H. Jackson, Harold L. Ickes, William Randolph Hearst, Dr. S. Ralph 
Harlow, Wendell L. Willkie, Walter Duranty, Sumner Welles, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Marshall Field, III, Van Wyck Brooks, Dorothy Thompson, 
Freda Kirchway, Reinhold Niebuhr, Walter Clay Lowdermilk, Owen Brew- 
ster, and Claude R. Wickard. Moreover, the Zionist cause enjoyed a quite 


14 See Central Zionist Archives files $53/469a and $53/2104; “Zionist Public Relations 
Committees in Communities Throughout America,” p. 3; American Jewish Conference, Re- 
port of the Interim Committee and the .. . Commission on Palestine, p. 75; Neumann's “Shall 
America Speak? The Importance of the American Palestine Committee and the Political 
Tasks of American Zionist,’ New Palestine, March 28, 1941, pp. 10-11; ibid., April 4, p. 
25; ibid., May 9, pp. 8-10, 16. 

15 The American Zionist Emergency Council, A Report of Activities, 1940-1946, pp. 7-8. 
A similar declaration was again submitted by Senator Wagner to the President on December 
18, 1942. 

16 Numerous relevant documents can be found in Fink’s America and Palestine. 
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favorable press, a fact which Zionist leaders were quick to publicize by issu- 
ing a number of impressive collections of pro-Zionist newspaper editorials 
and syndicated columns.** 

Operating independently of the “regular” Zionist organizations, various 
Zionist “Revisionist-front”’ activities also met with a sympathetic response 
among the non-Jewish population. These organizations, not subject to the 
discipline or direction of the American Emergency Committee for Zionist 
Affairs, rallied a host of Christian supporters for its goal of transferring the 
Jews of Europe to the shores of Palestine. Included among the honorary 
chairmen of the ‘Emergency Conference to Save the Jewish People of 
Europe”’ (July 20-25, 1943) were: Dean Alfange, William Green, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, William Randolph Hearst, Herbert Hoover, Harold L. Ickes, 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Philip Murray, Harrison H. Spangler, Rex Stout, 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, Hendrick 
Willem Van Loon, and William Allen White. Other participants in the 
conference included: Archbishop Athenagoras, Bishop James Cannon, Ilka 
Chase, Jimmy Durante, Clark M. Eichelberger, Mayor Fiorella La Guardia, 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon, Senator William Langer, Elsa Maxwell, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., Lyman Beecher Stowe, and 
Sigrid Undset.** Hundreds of other prominent personalities, particularly 
drawn from the entertainment, literary, and news-reporting fields, were also 
listed as sponsors and supporters of numerous Revisionist groups whose 
ultimate aim—a Jewish state in Palestine—was identical to that of other 
Zionist organizations co-ordinated by the American Zionist Emergency 
Council.*® 

Among the Christian clergy, too, the Old Testament’s prediction of a 
Jewish Restoration to Palestine was often an article of fundamental belief. 
As Americans became increasingly aware of Hitler's extermination of Euro- 
pean Jewry, basic Christian sympathies for the Zionist program in Palestine 
were intensified. To give voice to the demand that ‘‘an end be put to Jewish 
suffering,” a Christian Council on Palestine was formed on December 14, 
1942. Numbering almost 3,000 prominent clergymen in 1946 (particularly 
drawn from the liberal Protestant denominations ) , the council's prestige and 


17 See the American Zionist Emergency Council's press books: American Public Opinion 
on British Policy in Palestine, America Speaks on Palestine, The Balfour Declaration and 
American Interest in Palestine, Palestine in the Press, Press Book on the 1939 British W bite 
Paper on Palestine, and Press Book on Palestine Jewry's Contribution on the War Against 
the Axis. 

18 Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe, Memorandum on the 
Findings of the Emergency Conference to Save the Jewish People of Europe, p. 2. 

19 Note, for example, the New Zionist Organization of America’s pamphlet, The 
American-British Convention on Palestine. 
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authority were utilized in numerous representations to the American public 
and government on behalf of Zionist goals in Palestine.*° 

An impressive example of the type of invaluable services rendered to the 
Zionist cause by these lay and clerical groups was the ‘National Conference 
on Palestine,” convened at Washington’s Hotel Statler on March 9, 1944, 
at a time when controversial Congressional resolutions subscribing to the 
Jewish commonwealth were under official consideration. Sponsored by the 
American Palestine Committee and Christian Council on Palestine in co- 
operation with the C.I.0., A.F.L., Free World Association, Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, and United Christian 
Council for Democracy, the conference assembled 143 “‘big-name’”’ delegates 
from 86 American communities and approximately 700 leading Washing- 
tonians, including numerous high-ranking officials, as dinner guests. The 
conference then placed itself squarely behind the pending Wagner-Taft and 
Wright-Compton resolutions.** 

Other meetings on the local level, attended by tens of thousands of 
Christians in major American cities, pronounced similar goals for non- 
Jewish supporters who longed to alleviate Jewish suffering and “‘right an 
ancient wrong.’ In the 1944 Zionist campaign for the abrogation of the 


20 The executive committee of this clerical body included Carl Herman Voss, Howard D. 
Warren, John W. Bradbury, Reinhold Niebuhr, James Luther Adams, Richard E. Evans, 
Daniel A. Poling, Paul Tillich, William F. Albright, Karl M. Chworowsky, S. Ralph Harlow, 
John Haynes Holmes, Leslie T. Pennington, Howell Paul Sloan, and Pierre van Paassen, in 
addition to its president, Henry A. Atkinson. See their testimony before the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign Affairs, The Jewish National Home in Palestine, pp. 
192-194, 238-239. Carl J. Friedrich and Walter Clay Lowdermilk were also among the 
prominent non-Jews who added their voice to the Zionist demand for a Jewish common- 
wealth.—ibid., pp. 97-106 and 175-192, respectively. For an example of the council's pro- 
Zionist literature, see Truth About Palestine. Note, also, the memorandum of the Emergency 
Committee for Zionist Affairs on “Palestine and the Arab World,’ dated June 17, 1941, 
which stressed to its Christian audience the ‘community of interest’ between the Jews of 
Palestine and the Maronites and other Christians of Lebanon. 

21 See “The Voice of Christian America,” Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Palestine; and American Jewish Conference, Report of the Interim Committee and ...Com- 
mission on Palestine, pp. 75-77. The National Conference further voted to engage in con- 
tinuing co-operation with the A.P.C. with a view toward adopting a common “program of 
action.’”” Named to a committee for this purpose were Daniel Marsh, president of Boston Uni- 
versity; Carl J. Friedrich, of Harvard; Norman Littell, Assistant Attoney-General of the 
United States; David Henry, executive vice-president of Wayne University; Daniel A. Poling, 
editor of the Christian Herald; Henry A. Atkinson, general secretary of the Church Peace 
Union and of the World Alliance for International Friendship; and two newspapermen. A 
larger conference, the ‘International Christian Conference for Palestine,’’ was convened by 
similar sponsors on November 1-2, 1945. Delegates from 29 countries there established a 
“World Committee for Palestine” to co-operate with the A.P.C. and the Zionist movement.— 
See Proceedings of the International Christian Conference for Palestine and Central Zionist 
Archives file Z5/399. 
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White Paper, more than 3,000 non-Jewish organizations—unions, churches, 
Rotary, Lion, Elk, and Kiwanis clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, ministers’ associations, 
orders of the Knights of Pythias, and farm Granges—passed pro-Zionist 
resolutions, circulated petitions, and sent letters and telegrams to the Ad- 
ministration and their Congressional representatives. In Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, alone, whose entire Jewish population did not exceed 1,500 persons, 
more than 12,000 letters on the subject of Palestine were reportedly dis- 
patched to President Roosevelt and the State Department. Similar expressions 
to Washington emanated from 200 non-Jewish organizations in Colorado, 
from petitions signed by 60,000 persons in South Bend, Indiana, and 
from Leominster, Massachusetts, 1,000 telegrams. Congressmen expressed 
“‘amazement”’ at such substantial non-Jewish interest in distant Palestine.* 

Having succeeded in erecting sizable and influential alliances on the 
national “political” (Congressional) and “moral’’ (church) levels, Zionist 
public-relations officials next turned to the academic and local-government 
levels, again with considerable success. A Petition to the United States, 
Respectfully Submitted by Members of the Faculties of American Schools 
of Higher Learning, delivered to President Roosevelt in January, 1945, fully 
seconded the Zionist demands for the ultimate reconstitution of Palestine 
“as a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth” and the immediate 
opening of that country for unlimited immigration and colonization. Bearing 
the names of more than 150 college presidents and deans, the Petition was 
also signed by about 1,800 faculty members drawn from 250 colleges and 
universities in 45 states.** In addition, pro-Zionist resolutions were enacted 
by 41 state legislatures and hundreds of municipalities, representing more 
than 90 per cent of the nation’s population. A Petition to the President of 
the United States from the Governors of Forty-One States, submitted July 2, 
1945, was yet another of the numerous testimonials obtained by the Zionist 


22 The Club Program Service of the A.P.C. and Christian Council, which supplied lec- 
turers for thousands of colleges, churches, women’s clubs, and so on, invariably was able to 
obtain prominent Christian speakers for such local conferences——See American Zionist 
Emergency Council, A Report of Activities, 1940-1946, pp. 8-9, and “Report on Community 
Contacts Submitted to the Executive Committee of the American Zionist Emergency Council,” 
May 15, 1944, pp. 1-2. Another technique employed by the A.P.C. was a collective agreement 
whereby ministers would simultaneously offer either sermons on behalf of Palestine (see the 
Program of the Greater New York Conference of the American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee, October 14-16, 1945) or a specially-written prayer for an end to Jewish suffering (see A 
Suggestion for Memorial Sunday, May 27, 1945). 

28 A press release of the American Zionist Emergency Council, dated January 25, 1945, 
states these figures. A printed version of the Petition, issued earlier, contains only about 1,600 
signatures. 
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movement at the summit of its popularity at the close of the Second World 
War.** 


Summary and Conclusions 


These abundant manifestations of Christian concurrence with Zionist 
objectives are all the more impressive in the face of the relative paucity of 
anti-Zionist expression by non-Jews. Anti-Zionist Christian sentiment, 
which later found a home in the American Friends of the Middle East, was 
not widely articulated by notable groups or even individual spokesmen 
before 1948. Efforts by the American Council for Judaism to draw invidious 
distinctions between ‘‘justifiable humanitarian concern” for Jewish refugees 
and “rabid Jewish nationalism’’ yielded little more public testimony than a 
single thin pamphlet of statements by Christians challenging the Zionist 
position. Two similar pamphlets published by the Institute of Arab Ameri- 
can Affairs contained statements by a mere handful of Americans, few of 
whom compared in stature with the host of influential Christians who had 
endorsed the Zionist program.*® While those Protestant denominations that 
maintained schools and missions in the Middle East were evidencing in- 
creased concern for the Arab cause and while the Roosevelt Administration's 
Middle Eastern policy was frequently rumored to be dictated by pressures 
from oil companies “‘working stealthily behind the scenes,” the fact remains 
that significant organized non-Jewish dissent from Zionist claims was not 
easily identifiable. To be sure, popular apathy and inertia, as well as un- 
organized and latent anti-Zionism, were probably much more prevalent 
than available published data indicate. This apathy, together with expres- 
sions of anti-Zionist hostility which Zionist leaders encountered from State 
Department officials below the rank of Secretary of State, can alone account 
for the many difficulties experienced by Zionist leadership in their efforts to 
influence official policy toward Palestine.” 

To return to the salient finding of this study—the fact of widespread and 
influential Christian support for the Zionist cause—a supplementary con- 


24 The American Palestine Committee’s A Christian Point of View on Palestine, a port- 
folio of “exhibits testifying to Christian America’s overwhelming support for a Jewish 
Commonwealth,” was presented to the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry early in 1946. 
This document also reprints many of the petitions and testimonials cited above. 

25 See the council's Christian Opinion on Jewish Nationalism and a Jewish State and the 
institute's Papers on Palestine, Vols. I and II. 

26 On anti-Zionism and the political struggle for Palestine, see Irwin Oder’s unpublished 
dissertation, ‘‘The United States and the Palestine Mandate” (Columbia University, 1956); 
Frank E. Manuel, op. cit., especially pp. 214-215, 322-324, 341-342; and Esco Founda- 
tion for Palestine, A Study of Jewish, Arab and British Policies (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1947), p. 1119. 
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clusion can be adduced, namely, that expressions of Christian Zionist senti- 
ment were both genuine and indigenous to the American culture. That is 
to say, Christian concern for Palestine was not a commodity to be called forth 
whenever it served the purposes of Zionist leadership. Support for Zionist 
aspirations was often to be found in communities remote from centers of 
Jewish population concentration. Congressmen with no Jewish constituency 
to speak of were to be found in the front ranks of the Zionist struggle, 
ardently promoting the cause which was still rejected by a number of influen- 
tial Jews. Moreover, while the attention of Zionist leaders was only inter- 
mitten‘ y focused on the desirability of mobilizing Christian support, the 
record indicates that much Christian Zionist activity was self-generating. 
Christian Zionism was not mere response to Zionist proddings; it was as 
much, or perhaps more, a deeply-felt response to a number of compelling 
motivations and circumstances. Among these were a humanitarian good will 
toward the Jewish people, a belief in the moral rightness of the Zionist goal, 
a desire to fulfill previous international promises to the Jews, a wish to help 
realize Scriptural prophecies of the Jewish Restoration to the Holy Land, 
and a revulsion against the horrors of Hitler’s policy of Jewish extermina- 
tion.?” Obviously, Christian Zionist activities cannot be attributed to any one 
such factor, certainly not to the universal acceptance of Zionist ideology by 
an extremely heterogeneous non-Jewish public. What is certain is that in the 
absence of a more plausible alternative to Jewish suffering, Jews and non- 
Jews alike united to pursue the Zionist program for the creation of a sov- 
ereign Jewish state. 

The existence of this coalition of Jewish and Christian Zionist or Christian 
pro-Palestine interests decisively facilitated the acceptance of Zionist claims 
by American Jews. Lacking concrete proof for their allegations that the 
Zionist program would injure the status of American Jewry in the eyes of 
the general American public, anti-Zionist Jews most assuredly were weak- 
ened in their efforts to produce doubts among Jews about the wisdom of a 
Jewish state. Similarly, influential Jewish organizations, like the American 
Jewish Committee, that preferred a line of action independent of the Zion- 
ists, were caught up in the almost universal demand for prompt enactment 
of the Zionist program. Thus, late in 1943, Morris D. Waldman, executive 
secretary of the committee, conceded that: 


On the matter of Palestine the Zionists have an invulnerable position, viz., the 
Balfour Declaration as originally officially interpreted; the sanction of the League 
of Nations (Mandate); the endorsement of Woodrow Wilson and both Houses 
of U. S. Congress; the united self-sacrificing efforts of all elements of world Jewry 
to build the Yishuv; the remarkable achievements of the Jewish settlers; the sym- 


27 On this point, see “Bases of Our Concern,” A Christian Point of View on Palestine, 
p. 4; and Eric Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny (New York, Vintage Books, 1958), p. 171. 
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pathy of most Jews for a Jewish Palestine; the weakness of opposition to the 
theory of a commonwealth or state on the ground that it would prove an embar- 
rassment and danger to Jews outside of Palestine.** 


Later, after the committee had tasted several years of massive Zionist attacks 
for its allegedly ‘‘traitorous”’ and ‘‘un-Jewish conduct,” another leading staff 
member urged a rapprochement with American Zionists, ‘especially in the 
face of the fact that almost no popular non-Jewish voice has been heard in 
this country against the idea of the Jewish State.’’*° 

Measured both by direct support for the Zionist cause and by its indirect 
effects on American Jews, then, Christian Zionist activities made crucial, 
albeit unquantifiable, contributions to the growth of Zionist power and 
influence in the years immediately preceding the establishment of Israel. 


28 Confidential memo from Waldman to leaders of the committee, dated September 13, 
1943, and located in Central Zionist Archives, Jerusalem, file Z4/15072. 
29 Idem. 


Technology in the Andes 


The impact of technology on the co-workers aided in transforming a 
rural life of Bolivia, Ecuador, and 30,000-acre feudal plantation into 
Peru will be studied by ALLAN HoiM- a democratically-operated community. 
BERG, of Cornell, and associates under Closely associated with the research are 
a grant of $250,000 from the Carnegie WILLIAM F. WHyTE and JosEPH M. 
Corporation. The study is an outgrowth Stycos, also of Cornell. 
of a program in which HOLMBERG and 








Soldiers at Work on Farm 
and in Factory 
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A S THE SECOND WORLD WAR DRAFT began to cut into the civilian labor 
supply, farmers, industrialists, and government agencies began to look 
longingly at the large manpower pool available in the Army. They realized 
that the Army was concerned about production and therefore urged that it 
release soldiers to provide workers for hard-pressed farms and industries. 
As a tule, the War Department did not look favorably upon these requests. 
Its job was to train men for battle, not to supply manpower for industry. 
But, at times, it seemed expedient to depart from this stand, and the Army, 
most reluctantly, did agree on occasion to ship men back to civilian work. 

There were several routes by which servicemen could return to farm or 
factory. When the soldiers involved were few in number, the Army trans- 
ferred them to the Enlisted Reserve Corps. When this practice was used, 
they became civilians in all respects except one: they could be called back to 
active duty whenever the Army saw fit to do so. The military might discharge 
soldiers if the men could convince their superiors that their work was essen- 
tial to the country because of reasons of ‘‘national health, safety, or interest.” 
During the summer of 1943, more than 3,300 reservists were serving their 
country as key workers in industry rather than as soldiers." 

The War Department provided other routes 5y which enlisted personnel 
might return to the labor market. At times, camp commandants allowed 
servicemen to work during afterduty hours at essential jobs—particularly 
in agriculture. For example, when during the late spring of 1943, a shortage 


Note.—Most of the work on this paper was done while the author was a member of the 
Office of the Chief of Military History. A part of it was read at the November, 1952, meeting 
of the Southern Historical Association at Knoxville, Tennessee. The assistance of a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council is also gratefully acknowledged. 

1 Major William McFadden, Release of Key Industrial Personnel from the Armed Forces 
(1945), passim; “Activities of Key Personnel 20 June 1942 to 1 July 1943,” no author, in 
the files of Army Service Forces (ASF), Industrial Personnel Division (IPD), Survey of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. In this and following footnotes, the Army branch will be listed first, 
the division next, and the folder in which the item is to be found last. These items can be 
located at the Military Records Branch of the National Archives at Alexandria, Virginia. 
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of labor threatened to destroy the Maryland pea crop, the Commanding 
Officer of Fort Meade permitted more than 500 men to harvest, process, and 
pack the peas. This prompt action saved the crop.” 

The Army also ordered complete units under their own commanding 
officers to harvest crops, process foods, or work at other jobs in which both 
time and the product were short. This work was done during duty hours. 
More than 5,000 men worked during the 1943 rainy season in North Dakota 
in order to save the grain crop. Another group of servicemen interrupted 
their military duties to help load critically-needed carbon black for a carbon 
company in Texas.* 

These alternative methods of returning soldiers to the civilian labor mar- 
ket helped to relieve specific shortages of individual skills and satisfied a 
short-term need for manpower. When, however, labor shortages threatened 
to attack a whole industry for a considerable time, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the War Production Board, and the industry itself began to request 
mass releases from the War Department. The Army felt forced to acquiesce 
to some of these demands. 

The first and most impressive of the mass releases was the shipping of 
more than 9,000 men to work in the nonferrous metal mines. This proved 
to be a harbinger of many similar releases. Canneries, repair shops for farm 
equipment, the merchant marine, and West Coast aircraft factories all 
received soldiers during 1943.‘ 

As manpower shortages grew more pressing during 1944 so did the 
demand for the release of soldiers. The late Robert P. Patterson, then Under 
Secretary of War, reluctantly responded to these requests and ordered the 
release of servicemen to work in heavy-tire factories and in forge and foundry 
plants. These men, like those released to other industries before December, 
1944, were transferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps. In order to obtain 
soldiers for their plants, companies requested former employees or they sub- 
mitted lists and descriptions of vacancies they had. The Army then tried to 
find qualified men to fill the jobs. The enlisted men chosen had to be willing 
to be transferred and also had to be willing to give up their re-employment 


2 War Department Circular No. 230, 24 September 1943; Report, Manpower Division, 
War Production Council, 15 September—15 October 1943, pp. 51-54, in ASF, IPD, Report 
of Manpower Division; letter, Chief, Labor Branch, Third Service Command, to Major 
Boland, 22 June 1943; subject: Enlisted Personnel Employed in Food Processing in ASF, 
IPD, Farming Operations. 

3 Memo, Chief, Labor Section, Production Division, for Deputy Vice Chairman for Field 
Operations, War Production Board, 20 January 1945; subject: Labor for Carbon Black Facili- 
ties in ASF, Production Division, 220.711 Release of Soldiers from U.S. Army; Wayne D. 
Rasmussen, Agricultural Monograph No. 13, “A History of the Emergency Farm Labor 
Supply Program, 1943-1947” (Department of Agriculture, 1951), pp. 95-99. 

4 For a description of these mass releases, see Albert A. Blum, ““Deferment from Military 
Service” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1953), pp. 218-231. 
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rights under the G.I. bill. The latter stipulation made many soldiers hesitate 
to accept release, especially in view of widespread hopes that the war would 
soon be over. This stipulation often made it difficult for the Army to find 
enough men to fill quotas for industrial plants. 

Unwilling to let these quotas remain unfilled, the War Department began 
to furlough the men back to industry in December, 1944. Unlike those trans- 
ferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the furloughed soldiers continued 
under Army jurisdiction. They could wear their uniforms while at the 
factories and they remained subject to Army discipline. They were subject 
to courtmartial if they did not appear at work or if they reported intoxicated. 
As soldiers, they received military pay; as workers, they received salaries 
from the companies. Since the soldiers collected double pay and did not lose 
their re-employment rights, the War Department no longer had any difficulty 
in finding enough men to ship to plants. In fact, more men volunteered than 
were authorized for such service in the forge and foundry, the heavy-tire, 
and the heavy-artillery ammunition programs. 

Companies in all parts of the country benefited from these releases. One 
release which especially helped the South occurred as a result of an un- 
expected shortage of tarpaulin for Army tents. The enemy's scorched-earth 
tactics in Europe had destroyed many structures that would have provided 
living quarters, and the hot, damp climate at some of the fighting fronts had 
shortened the life of the canvas tent. By the end of 1944, this type of canvas, 
known as cotton duck, ranked among the leading critically-short items in the 
country.° 

Blame for the idle looms was placed on lack of manpower, not on a dearth 
of material. Some students of the industry attributed the shortage of cotton- 
duck workers to the low wages prevalent in the industry. In March, 1944, 
the cotton-textile workers’ average hourly pay was $0.6014, whereas that of 
workers in all manufacturing industries averaged a little more than $1.00. 
Similarly, workers in manufacturing received $20 more gross weekly earn- 
ings than did the cotton-textile workers. ‘And what has been the result?” 
rhetorically asked the head of the Textile Workers Union. He answered his 
own question by pointing out that the result had been a shortage of tarpaulin 
material and tire cord so critical that Julius Krug, chairman of the War 
Production Board, had seriously considered using sheet steel instead of 
cotton duck to shelter troops in the Pacific combat area.° 

The Army tried to end this shortage of duck by expanding the labor force 
of the textile establishments by some 1,100 soldiers. The Army Service 


5 Draft letter, L. Amberg to Representative R. L. Doughton, 13 February 1945; no subject, 
in ASF, IP, Cotton Duck Furlough Program. 

6 See miscellaneous items in ASF, IPD, Duck, in ASF, IPD, Textiles, January, 1945; and 
in ASF, IPD, Duck, Webbing, Denim, and Twill, Textile Labor, January, 1945. 
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Forces also sent a group of officers to handle the multitudinous problems 
which accompany a manpower shortage. The furloughed soldiers and officers 
succeeded in increasing production.’ 

Management and labor suggested additional courses of action. The textile 
companies called for a raise in the price of cotton duck; Patterson responded 
with strenuous efforts to have the price ceilings lifted. The labor union in- 
sisted, on the other hand, that improved working conditions and higher 
wages would be a more lasting solution to the manpower problem. When 
the textile labor cases came before the War Labor Board, the Army labor 
branch took no stand on th question of wage increases; it merely informed 
the Board of the War Department's interest in the cases.* 

Low wages and poor working conditions at the Southern plants caused 
dissatisfaction among the soldiers also. Large numbers of the enlisted men 
refused to be transferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps at the end of their 
furloughs and forced the Army to recall them to active duty. As the war 
drew to a close, Patterson decided to end all of the release programs and 
called back to active duty all soldiers remaining at the cotton-duck and other 
industrial plants.° 

Patterson and his superior, Henry Stimson, had steadily opposed in 
principle the expedient of releasing troops. They believed that it was a 
“perversion”’ of the selective-service process, and at best only a palliative. 
Stimson and Patterson both favored national service as the solution to the 
manpower problem. But since Congress never enacted a national-service 
law, the Army had to accept the unwelcome task of releasing troops. This 
imposed three duties on its officials: first, to decide which industries most 
needed help; second, to choose qualified men; and third, to see that the 
soldiers were used effectively.?° The following criteria were used as the bases 
of their decisions. 

The Under Secretary of War, along with the Chief of Staff, decided after 
consultation with civilian agencies concerned with production and manpower 
which industries merited a release. The important factors in determining a 


7 Letter, the Adjutant General to Commanding General, 19 December 1944; subject: 
Furloughing of Enlisted Men, in ASF, IPD, Cotton Duck Furlough Program; Memo, Under 
Secretary of War for Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, GI, no subject or date, in ASF, IPD, 
Furlough Programs, General. 

8 Letter, R. Patterson to C. Bowles, 12 December 1944, no subject, and letter, C. Bowles 
to R. Patterson, 18 December 1944; no subject, in ASF, IPD, 423-Duck; Memo, “KK’”’ for 
General Somervell, 2 December 1944, no subject, and Memo, Assistant Quartermaster General 
for Commanding General, ASF, 1 December 1944; subject: Progress Report on Cotton Duck, 
in ASF, IPD, Duck, Cotton; see also ASF, IPD, Duck, Webbing, Denim, and Twill. 

® Memo, Director, Military Personnel Division for Commanding General, all Technical 
Services, 28 March 1945; subject: Transfer to the Enlisted Reserve Corps of Enlisted Men on 
Furlough for Employment in Vital Industries, in ASF, IPD, Furlough Program, General. 

10 Letter, H. Stimson to F. D. Roosevelt and attached papers, 15 January 1945 at the 
Office of the Chief of Military History. 
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decision were whether an industry was essential to the war effort and whether 
the shortage was really in manpower rather than material. 

After they approved the industry, the Army attempted to send qualified 
men. Commanding officers sometimes sent men without the requisite skills, 
but generally the released soldiers worked hard, knew their jobs, or learned 
quickly. They merited the accolades heaped upon them. One manufacturer 
enthusiastically reported how one of his reservists had “not missed a single 
day of work and {had}. . . averaged in excess of 65 hours of work each 
week. . . . If other men were to spend more time in the Army and then be 
returned to production, I am sure a lot of production problems would be 
solved.”” Another echoed this praise by telling how one soldier ‘worked 
like a Trojan. . . . He got a shot in the Army that I wish was contagious and 
that all young fellows would catch it.’"" 

Some unqualified men found their way into the plants too, of course. 
Sometimes the men acted as if they were on a real furlough and did not 
report to work. One such instance of unqualified personnel took place in 
Louisiana, A company was gladdened by the news that 14 first-class machin- 
ists were to be furloughed to it, but, in a steady stream, 126 men arrived. Of 
these, only 7 were trained to do the work required, and 8 were physically 
unfit for any work. Absence without leave and tardiness necessitated assign- 
ing an Army officer to the company to maintain discipline. The official report 
concerning the company concludes: ‘‘Company officials indicate no desire to 
retain any of the soldiers beyond their furlough date.” 

The presence of soldiers in industrial jobs was expected to inspire their 
co-workers to produce more. It is impossible to judge the accuracy of this 
claim. The inspirational appeal no doubt was genuine, but it may have been 
vitiated by the workers’ dismay when they saw their fellow employees leaving 
for the Army as a result of the draft at the same time soldier replacements 
were entering the factory. The fact that the soldiers received double pay, 
were not always qualified, and that their extra help might permit employers 
to pay less in wages to regular employees may have troubled the workers, 
even though the soldiers’ presence showed the importance which the Army 
attached to the work being done. 

Morale may also be measured by the reaction of other civilians to the pro- 


11 Letter, Lt. Col. Jenson to James Mitchell, 28 March 1944, in ASF, IPD, Release, 1944; 
teletype, Pittsburgh Ordnance District to Commanding General, Fourth Service Command, 
circa January 1945, in ASF, IPD, Heavy Artillery Ammunition Furlough Program; letter, 
L. Amberg to Senator J. Mead, 22 February 1945; no subject, in ASF, IPD, Duck, Webbing, 
Denim, and Twill; letter, Akron Special Truck Tire Manpower Project Team to IPD, 4 
March 1945; subject: Production of Tires in Akron Plants, in ASF, IPD, Furlough Tire 
Program. 

12 Report on the Use of Soldier Workers . . ., no author, 21 February 1945, in ASF, IPD, 
Heavy Artillery Ammunition Furlough Program; McFadden, op. cit., p. 56. 
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grams. Employers generally welcomed the releases. Servicemen helped solve 
manpower shortages; they weakened the bargaining position of organized 
labor; they helped increase production; and lastly, they were under Army 
discipline and had to work without complaint. Consequently, employers 
often placed them on the unpopular midnight shift, which became known 
euphemistically as the “military” shift. 

Trade unions reacted somewhat differently. Labor leaders complained of 
not being informed in advance that a release was going to take place. They 
also reacted differently to the Enlisted Reserve Corps and furlough types of 
releases. Organized labor treated the reservists the same as other workers in 
the plants. Those furloughed, since they were still in the Army, required 
special treatment. The United Automobile Workers union, for example, 
offered them honorary membership. 

Two possible sources of discord—union membership and strikes—fortu- 
nately worked out well. The War Department voiced no objection to each 
soldier's deciding for himself whether he wished to join the union. In case 
of a closed shop, subject to the union’s protest, the Army either recalled to 
active duty those servicemen who refused to become union members or trans- 
ferred them to another company. The soldier's hours of work and his right 
to use the grievance machinery were the same as for his civilian co-workers. 

The War Department was fully aware that a strike in a plant where troops 
were working might place the whole program on dangerous ground. Military 
labor advisers gave conflicting counsel concerning what should be done with 
the released servicemen in case of a labor dispute. One expert suggested that 
soldiers not be allowed to work during a work stoppage and that they be 
recalled to active duty if the strike was prolonged. Others felt that the 
soldiers should be allowed to work if they wished but that they should be 
under no compulsion to do so. The Army, it was further suggested, should 
not remove soldiers from the strike area because this action might be inter- 
preted as being favorable to labor. A compromise was decided upon. Each 
case was to be settled as it arose. As soon as a strike flared up, the Armed 
Forces representative at the project was to call Washington, and Army labor 
officers would decide on the course of action to be taken. Till then, nothing 
was to be done, since the Army did not want its soldiers to be thought of as 
either scabs or strikers.** 


13 Letter, Colonel Gow to Secretary, Louisville Central Labor Union, circa January 1945, 
no subject, and letter, Lt. Gen. Styer to Senator Chandler, no subject or date, in ASF, IPD, 
Heavy Artillery Ammunition Furlough Program; letter, G. Addes to R. Patterson, 7 February 
1945 and reply 18 February 1945 in Anderson files, Office of the Chief of Military History; 
Transmittal Sheet, J. Ohly for Major Vietheer, 20 February 1945, in ASF, IPD, Furlough 
Program, General; ‘Policies and Procedures for Group Furloughs of Enlisted Men to Work 
in Industry; no author, in Ohly files, Release; Memo, J. Ohly for Colonel Gow, 27 February 
1945; subject: Furlough of Soldiers—Policy in Event of Strikes, and attached memo for Lt. 
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The Japanese surrender brought the release programs to an end. It has 
been estimated that between 17,000 to 18,000 men were furloughed back 
to industry and agriculture during the First World War; many times that 
number, though exact figures are unavailable, worked on farms and in the 
factory during the Second World War. Whether they worked in uniform 
or mufti, in units or as individuals, part-time or full-time, they all tried to 
spark an upsurge of production. To release soldiers en masse appeared to 
some an easy way to solve manpower problems; it can also be one of the 
most wasteful." 





Col. A. Raskin, no subject or date, in ASF, IPD, 327.22 Furlough; McFadden, op. cit., pp. 
39—40; letter, President of the United Automobile Workers (C.I.O.) to all regional directors, 
30 December 1944, in ASF, IPD, Furlough Program, General; Memo, Captain O'Donnel for 
files, 4 December 1944; subject: General Somervell’s Request for Aid of Unions . . . , in 
ASF, IPD, 1945 Reader file for December, Operations; letter, Grand President, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America, to Major B. Krim, 2 August 1945, no subject, in ASF, 
IPD Railroad Unions. 

14 Selective Service System, Special Monograph No. 6, Vol. 1, “Industrial Deferment”’ 
(Washington, 1948), p. 28; Provost Marshal General, Second Report to the Secretary of War 
on the Operation of the Selective Service System to December 20, 1918 (Washington, 1919), 
pp. 144-147. 


In-Service Training for Public Officials 








The University of Texas conducted 
its fifth Governmental Accounting and 
Finance Institute in Austin on April .20 
and 21, 1959. This institute is an annual 
professional in-service training course 
for municipal finance-personnel. The 
first County Auditors’ Institute was 
also held in Austin on May 21 and 22, 
1959. Both groups were sponsored by 
the University’s Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, College of Business Administra- 
tion, and Division of Extension. 


These institutes will be held again 
during 1959/60, and two new training 
conferences will be conducted—an in- 
stitute for Tax Assessors, to be con- 
ducted by the Institute of Public Affairs 
and the Division of Extension on Dec. 
7 and 8, 1959; and an orientation con- 
ference for newly-elected mayors and 
city councilmen, to be held by the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs and the Texas 
Municipal League in the spring of 
1960. 
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te RECRUDESCENCE of writings in economic-welfare theory during the 
past two decades has sparked renewed interest in economic-policy criteria. 
Economists in all fields of special investigation have searched the theoretical 
mausoleums of the welfare economist for policy criteria that would endure 
the rigors of critical thinking. But the search has been short-lived and, while 
it continues in some areas, it has been abandoned in many others. There is 
little doubt about the usefulness of a firm framework on which to base policy, 
but the conflicting claims of alternative theories of economic welfare have 
been discouraging. 

When the most prevalent theories of economic welfare are reduced to 
their essential axioms, each theory is seen to be only a set of assumptions. 
Each set of assumptions may be presented as a sequence of propositions that, 
if true or consistent with reality, give validity to that particular theory. It 
would seem, therefore, that the welfare theorist could simply turn to the 
economic statistician for verification or rejection of the propositions and 
build or modify the theory with only the veritable ones. Unfortunately, such 
simplicity is not always possible. Some basic assumptions cannot be proved 
or disproved even though the validity or invalidity of many can be demon- 
strated. 

The assumptions of welfare theories either appear as value statements 
whose corroboration depends upon agreement or they appear as objective 
statements of facts. One purpose of this paper is to review the assumptions 
of the most prevalent welfare theories and to classify them according to these 
two criteria. The usefulness of welfare theories as a guide to policy proposals 
does not depend upon the number of assumptions that are classified as value 
statements; instead, it depends upon the criteria used to evaluate the assump- 
tions. Value statements used as assumptions must be consistent with other 
value statements and also consistent with (though not the same as) state- 
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ments of fact. On the other hand, statements of fact require verification. 
After I have identified the assumptions in economic-welfare theories, I shall 
attempt to evaluate the usefulness of the theories using these two criteria. 

The condensation of welfare theories has been classified and presented 
by theoreticians Arrow, Hla Myint, Little, Reder, and others. These writers 
identified two major lines of thought and, with at least three variations in 
one of these major lines, four distinct economic-welfare theories were pre- 
sented. Each theory contained a unique criterion for policy prescriptions, 
and using each criterion, it is possible to have four different policy recom- 
mendations for a particular economic problem. The four economic-welfare 
theories have usually been identified as the ““Utilitarian-Welfare Theory” 
and three groups of the “New Economic Welfare Theory.” The two major 
lines of welfare thought—the Utilitarian and the “New” Welfare—have 
separate origins and histories. 


Utilitarian-W elfare Theory 


The threads of thought which are components of utilitarian-welfare theory 
can be traced back to some of the earliest writings of man, but no systemi- 
zation of these threads existed prior to the writings of Pigou. Pigou’s Eco- 
nomics of Welfare represents the ‘culmination of a great line of economic 
thought. A whole series of economists, among them Dupuit, Walras, and 
Edgeworth deserve particular mention, had sought to find in utility theory 
a sure basis for prescriptions of economic policy.”* The Pigovian welfare 
model, which was built for practical application rather than for logical 
stringency, departs in at least three significant ways from the traditional 
classical line.* It extends welfare analysis from the physical to the subjective 
level by removing the classical economists’ assumption that the amount of 
consumers’ satisfaction is proportional to the amount of physical products 
in favor of the principle of diminishing marginal utility. Also, Pigovian 
welfare theory offers the scarcity approach to economic problems to replace 
the labor-value outlook,‘ and nowhere does Pigou make essential use of 
Marshall's concept of consumers’ surplus in his welfare analysis.* And com- 


1 Kenneth j. Arrow, Social Choices and Individual Values (New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1951); Hla Myint, Theories of Welfare Economics (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948); I. M. D. Little, A Critique of Welfare Economics (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1950); Melvin Warren Reder, Studies in the Theory of Welfare Economics (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1947). 

2 J. R. Hicks, ‘“‘The Foundations of Welfare Economics,” Economic Journal, Vol. 49 
(December, 1939), p. 697. 

3 Hla Myint, op. cit., p. 173. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 

5 Paul A. Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1948), p. 208. 
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pleting the departure, the Pigovian analysis can be called a general analysis 
of welfare since it deals with total satisfactions, whereas Marshallian eco- 
nomic analysis can be called a partial-welfare analysis since it is based on a 
concrete case-by-case approach. 

In its final form the Pigovian thesis is: Because each person's additional 
expenditures are enjoyed less, welfare will be at the optimum when each 
individual’s marginal expenditure yields the same number of utils—i.e., the 
same amount of cardinally-measured satisfaction. Any movement toward this 
optimum condition represents an increase in economic welfare. Thus, 


it is evident that any transference of income from a relatively rich man to a rela- 
tively poor man of similar temperament, since it enables more intense wants to be 
satisfied at the expense of less intense wants, must increase the aggregate sum of 
satisfaction. The old ‘‘law of diminishing utility” thus leads securely to the propo- 
sition: any cause which increases the absolute share of real income in the hands of 
the poor, provided that it does not lead to a contracti 1 in the size of the national 
dividend from any point of view, will, in general, increase economic welfare.° 


Three essential assumptions are made in this welfare thesis. First, Pigou 
assumes the law of diminishing marginal utility of money income. Evidence 
that the law of diminishing marginal utility of money income operates is 
offered in terms of “observation and introspection.’"’ This assumption is 
vital to the Pigovian system because it provides a basis for measuring the 
difference in intensity of wants. A second feature of Pigovian welfare eco- 
nomics is the assumption that each individual tries to maximize his own 
satisfaction. This assumption has been described by Little as being the most 
essential element of Pigou’s concept of welfare.* A third and over-all Pig- 
ovian assumption is the existence of a fair degree of competition. This 
assumption is necessary for preserving the formal framework of the com- 
petitive optimum. Although he does not ignore monopoly and imperfect 
competition, Pigou accepts competition as a normal feature of the economy. 

The validity of these assumptions has been questioned and, since they 
are vital to the Pigovian framework, the validity of the utilitarian theory as 
a policy guide is questioned. Pigou’s assumption of free competition is con- 
sidered unrealistic by Hla Myint: “In a world where imperfect competition 
is not a rare phenomenon but a normal feature and cannot be eliminated 
merely by abolishing institutional restraints on the free play of self-interest, 


8 A. C. Pigou, The Economics of Welfare (2d ed., London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1924), p. 78. Pigou uses the concept of national income here in terms of the classical concept 
of physical productivity—i.e., the flow of goods and services produced after maintaining 
capital intact. 

™L. G. Melville, “Economic Welfare,” Economic Journal, Vol. 49 (September, 1939), 
p. 553. 

8 Little, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Professor Pigou’s model is still unrealistic; nor would he claim it to be other- 
wise.’’® For practical application to a specific economic problem, the assump- 
tion of free competition is questionable, for time-lags, conventions, and 
rigidities are characteristics and not exceptions of our economy. Competitive 
theory does not exclude time-lags, conventions, and rigidities, but it does 
hold such structural restraints to be exceptions rather than the rule. 

The Pigovian model has been criticized because utilities are treated by 
Pigou as if they could be cardinally measured."° Stigler assures us that cardi- 
nal measurement of utility cannot be obtained empirically; therefore, accord- 
ing to him, one is not justified in assuming that the utilities of various indi- 
viduals can be summed or compared between individuals.** Hicks attacked 
the summing of utilities on “weighting” grounds, and Oscar Lange offered 
epistomological criticism on the ground that it lacks operational signifi- 
cance.* Since no empirical evidence has been submitted to the contrary, it 
appears that the assumptions that the sum of individual utilities constitutes 
total welfare is apparently a value statement.’* Furthermore, interpersonal 
comparisons of utility (and, therefore, the law of diminishing marginal 
utility of money income) can be considered nothing more than a value 
statement.** 

If the criteria for policy offered by the utilitarian-welfare theory were 
accepted for any particular economic policy, certain value premises would 
have to be accepted as realistic. Accepting free competition as a basic feature 
of the American economy would be difficult. Prices have been administered 
to a degree both by private and public agencies since the First World War, 
and the only real issue appears to be which type of agencies should do the 
administering. The only condition of a competitive market which is appli- 
cable to most aspects of the American market is the proliferation of the 
number of producing units. 

Equally nonapplicable to economic policy is the law of diminishing mar- 
ginal utility of income. Even if there is an acceptance of the principle in 
general, a policy based on the assumption that low incomes of some recipi- 
ents should be increased at the expense of high incomes of other recipients 


® Hla Myint, op. cit., p. 189. 

10 According to Pigou, the sum of the utility of individuals in a community is the total 
welfare of that community. 

11 George J. Stigler, ‘Social Welfare and Differential Prices,” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, Vol. XX, No. 3 (August, 1938), pp. 575, 585 f. 

12 Hicks, op. cit., p. 700; Oscar Lange, “The Foundations of Welfare Economics,” Eco- 
nometrica, Vol. 10 (July—October, 1942), p. 215. 

13 Hicks, op. cit., p. 698, and Lionel Robbins, “Interpersonal Comparisons of Utility: A 
Comment,” Economic Journal, Vol. 48 (December, 1938), p. 641. 

14 This comparison, according to Pigou’s article “Some Aspects of Welfare Economics” 
(American Economic Review, Vol. XLI [June, 1951], pp. 287-302), is based on “analogy, 
observation, and intercourse.” 
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would involve a value statement shared by few unless the policy would not 
threaten in any way to decrease the level of productivity. Reversing the 
situation, it would seem highly questionable to assert that welfare has been 
increased if a rich person gets richer at the expense of an impoverished one, 
even though he enjoyed getting richer more than the poor one would have 
enjoyed becoming less poverty-stricken. 

As a model the Utilitarian Theory has a certain amount of reasonableness, 
but as a guiding objective for establishing policy, it requires accepting value 
judgments that are not applicable to most economic problems. These ‘‘built- 
in” value judgments are not likely to be acceptable to the economist, the 
policy-maker, or the parties affected by the policy. 


The “New” Welfare Economics 


The economic writings on welfare which fall into this division are “‘new’’ 
in that they propose to establish optimum conditions of production and ex- 
change without adding or comparing the utilities of different persons as the 
Utilitarians did. 

The founder of this line of thought, Pareto, declares a general ‘‘optimum”’ 
condition to exist when no person can be put “‘on a higher indifference” 
level without causing someone to be put on a lower one. This optimum 
condition supposedly is determinable without resorting to utility-adding: 
instead, preferences of an ordinal nature are used. Three distinct groups of 
modern vintage have been recognized as off-shoots of the parent concepts 
of Pareto. 

First Group.—'‘Given the pattern of income-distribution desired,” this 
group attempts to show “the most convenient way of bringing it about.’’*° 
In each case involving economic policy a prospective situation is compared 
with the present situation. According to the members of this group, if the 
prospective situation will improve someone's economic position (that is, 
enable him to attain a position on a higher indifference curve) without 
causing someone else to be adversely affected (to be put on a lower indiffer- 
ence curve), economic welfare is increased by the change. 

This group recognizes that no economic change affecting income distri- 
bution can be made without affecting someone in a relatively adverse way, 
and the ‘compensation principle’ was devised to cover the theoretical gap. 
This principle, the most differentiating characteristic of the group, can be 
stated as follows: In a considered change from situation A to situation B 
where group x will gain and group y lose from the change, if group x is able 
to compensate group y fully for the loss, group y will incur in the change 


15 Nicholas Kaldor, ‘“Welfare Propositions of Economics and Interpersonal Comparisons 
of Utility,” Economic Journal, Vol. 49 (September, 1939), p. 552. 
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and group «x still shows a net gain, the change from situation A to situation 
B would increase economic welfare.** The optimum organization of the 
economic system, according to this criterion, is ‘one in which every indi- 
vidual is as well off as he can be made, subject to the condition that no 
reorganization permitted shall make any individual worse off.’’*’ 

This school of welfare writers disclaims making comparisons of individual 
satisfactions. They hold that when physical productivity—and thus aggre- 
gate real income—increases, it is possible to make everybody better off than 
before, or at any rate to make some people better off without making anybody 
worse off.’* Little attacks this approach by suggesting that a desirable distri- 
bution of income is just as essential for a community's welfare as an increase 
in physical productivity.*® The rich getting richer, at the expense of the poor, 
does not appear to increase the economic welfare of a community if the rich 
could but would not compensate the poor for their losses. Furthermore, it 
would be impossible actually to compensate or to determine the need for 
compensation of everyone and the amount of losses. To ascertain all losers 
and the amount of their loss would require a knowledge of everyone's “‘be- 
havior map.’’*° Even if people did have static behavior maps and they were 
available, analyzing 160 million of these maps would be a formidable task. 

This criterion for change is held to be invalid also because of certain 
exceptional situations where it is impossible to decide which of two alterna- 
tive situations is better; and one may get the paradoxical result that each 
situation is better than the other." At best this criterion offers only economic 
efficiency (by increasing net productivity ) and no socio-economic considera- 
tions as a policy guide. 

De Scitovzky expresses doubt about the applicability of policy recommen- 
dations on efficiency grounds alone. According to him: 


One definite conclusion that has emerged from the welfare controversy is that 
while in some cases and in some communities the economist can make policy 
recommendations on efficiency grounds alone, in our society he cannot usually do 
so but must take into account also considerations of distribution and equity. When 


16 For policy criteria it is not, according to this group, necessary for full compensation 
actually to be made. All that is required is the ability to compensate from the prospective or 
real gains. 

17 Hicks, ‘Foundations of Welfare Economics,” p. 701. 

18 Kaldor, “Welfare Proposition of Economics and Interpersonal Comparisons of Utility,” 
p. 550. 

19 Little, op. cit., p. 92. 

20 This is true since to increase a person’s welfare is to place him on a higher indifference 
surface. The analysis of a person's level of indifference would require that all his choices be 
known. 

21 Tibor de Scitovzky, “A Note on Welfare Propositions in Economics,” Review of Eco- 
nomic Studies, Vol. 9 (November, 1941), pp. 77-88. 
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he does so, the economist necessarily introduces a value judgment into his recom- 
mendations.?? 


This is in agreement with some of the earlier writings of Frank H. Knight. 
He points out that welfare economics inevitably leads to a consideration of 
standards of values, regardless of criteria or attempts to maintain ethical 
neutrality.”* 

If one defines economic welfare as economic efficiency and assumes that 
the distribution of income will always be left intact, then the Kaldor-Hicks 
criterion (the criterion of this First Group) can be applied. However, since 
a given income distribution cannot be maintained even approximately intact, 
the criterion cannot be used without accepting assumptions that involve 
value judgment. 

In view of the contradiction suggested by De Scitovzky, the failure to 
account for satisfactions except by definition, the breakdown of the ‘‘com- 
pensation principle” in determining gainers and losers and the amounts 
gained and lost of any particular person, and the lack of claimed ethical 
neutrality, criticisms of the First Group of New Welfare Economics appear 
to be as numerous and unanswerable as those of the Pigovian structure. The 
only useful critique for economic policy to be derived from this welfare 
theory is one of efficiency. 

Second Group.—This group contends that the purpose of welfare eco- 
nomics is to seek the causes of satisfactions. It escapes the interpersonal com- 
parisons of utility by assuming for explorational purposes that the in- 
tensity of individual wants is equal. This group admits the necessity of mak- 
ing value judgments in economic-welfare concepts because of the necessity 
of including income-distribution decisions. However, these value judgments 
are made on “reasonable” grounds and assumptions. And the ideal distribu- 
tion of income is stated to be one which “probably’’ maximizes total 
satisfaction. 

Abba P. Lerner has suggested that an equal distribution of money income 
is more likely to maximize total satisfactions in a community than any other 
distribution.** The condition of economic change to be satisfied is that 
“no part of the consumption goods or the income of the society shall go to 
any individual but the one who can obtain the greatest satisfaction from its 
consumption. If income is divided among the individuals enjoying it in such 


22 de Scitovzky, ‘The State of Welfare Economics,” American Economic Review, Vol. 41 
(June, 1951), pp. 314 f. : 

23 See especially Knight's “The Nature of Economic Science in Some Recent Discussions,” 
(American Economic Review, Vol. 24 [June, 1934}) for his complete argument concerning 
the futility of ethical neutrality in policy proposals. 

24 Lerner, Economics of Control (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944). This is 
the most complete work on his thesis. 
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a manner that this criterion is satisfied, then any change in the division 
would involve the substitution of a smaller (or at best an equal) satisfaction 
for each one that is lost, so that nothing could be gained by any change.’’*® 
This value judgment is defended by Lerner as a “reasonable’’ one. 

The welfare standard of this group is wanting for the same reasons that 
the standards of the First Group and Utilitarians are unacceptable. The 
group differs from the Utilitarians only by “denying” interpersonal com- 
parisons of utility as a matter of fact and accepting intercommunity com- 
parisons of satisfactions as a reasonable value statement. This change does 
not avoid the task of measuring utility. Nor does it have, or claim to have, 
objectivity. One cannot prove anything about the welfare of a community 
any more than one can prove anything about the welfare of an individual 
since both entail an ethical premise. Again, efficiency is the only useful 
criterion offered by this group. 

Third Group.—This group agrees that ethical judgments are inseparable 
from welfare considerations. A. B. Wolfe states that ‘‘economics is in final 
analysis a branch of ethics,”** and Little insists that it is impossible to 
separate welfare conclusions from value judgments because welfare conclu- 
sions are value judgments.*’ But, instead of following value judgments that 
are implicit in the framework of a welfare system or a particular definition of 
economics, this group declares that value judgments must be made or 
“given’’ by someone outside the economic realm. Little refers to this some- 
one or something as ‘‘superman.”’** Further, this group pays little attention 
to happiness or satisfactions except to commit te superman the prerogative of 
assigning such attention. Superman might decide that satisfaction and happi- 
ness are irrelevant to welfare. Or he might decide not only that they are 
relevant but that the total of individual happiness or satisfaction logically 
composes the welfare of society. The power of superman to set these ethical 
premises is unlimited so long as he is consistent. That is, if he says that A 
is better than B and B is better than C, he must say that A is better than C. 

The welfare economist, according to this group, should be concerned with 
interpreting the inferences from a ‘‘given’’ set of ethical premises handed 
down by superman.*® In the absence of an agreed-upon designation of 
“superman” the economist must assume such a “given’’ set of ethical 
premises, set them forth explicitly, and explore their logical deductions and 
inferences in terms of real individuals, places, and situations. 

25 Lerner, op. cit., p. 25. 

26 Wolfe, “On the Contents of Welfare,” American Economic Review, Vol. 21 (June, 
1931), p. 221. 

27 Little, op. cit., p. 117. 

28 [bid., p. 87. 

29 In a democracy some would designate “superman” as being the majority of individuals; 


in a fascist state he might be designated as a dictator; in either, superman might be defined 
as the Deity. 
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This procedure has been criticized by Hicks and Robbins as 
“unscientific.”’*° But welfare is not a science. It may be reflected that it is the 
number and type of value judgments, and not the degree of ethical neu- 
trality which mark the differences between welfare systems. 

Any welfare system should consider a desirable distribution of income 
since this is one important means of achieving economic welfare for the 
main part of a community. And when we consider a desirable distribution of 
income, we leave the field of science altogether.** According to members of 
this group, “‘It is a legitimate exercise of economic analysis to examine the 
consequences of various value judgments, whether or not they are shared by 
the theorist, just as the study of comparative ethics is itself a science like any 
other branch of anthropology.”*? This criticism of Hicks and Robbins ap- 
pears invalid when a broader definition of economics is given than its 
formulators would allow. 

The welfare theory of the Third Group of New Welfare Economists is 
flexible in its application to economic problems. According to its theory, any 
number or type of value judgments can be made and the consequences or 
logical deductions can be explored fully. They are value judgments that the 
reader may or may not accept, and a policy for bringing about these or other 
conditions could be defended only on the grounds that the policy would be a 
consistent and efficient way of producing the conditions. The value judg- 
ments per se should not be defended by the researcher unless he wants to 
drop his role as an economic analyst and play the role of “superman.” 

Although there is no lack of application potential of the criteria of the 
Third Group, neither is there lack of divergent value statements. Economic 
fact and fiction have notoriously thrived and, unless the economist is content 
to develop only systems of logic, the value statements should correspond to 
characteristics of the economy. The multitude of conflicting value statements, 
rapidly changing data, and indefinite boundaries of the field of economics 
tend to make the criteria of the Third Group of limited use as a policy guide. 


Economic-welfare theory, not unlike other economic theory, has under- 
gone a type of mutation which has failed to establish satisfactory economic- 
policy criteria. During the past few decades welfare writers have claimed 
validity in definitional criteria for policy, optimum-condition criteria re- 
sulting from the maximization of axioms expressed both in mathematical 
and nonmathematical terms, and value-statement criteria demanding only 


80 Hicks, “The Foundations of Welfare Economics,” p. 699. Lionel Robbins, “Inter- 
personal Comparisons of Utility: A Comment,” p. 641. 

81 Samuelson, Economics: An Introductory Analysis (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948), p. 14. 

82 Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis, p. 220. 
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subjective consistency. All of these criteria have limited use as a guide in 
establishing economic policy. The value-statement criterion has some ad- 
vantage in application for the mature and experienced economist but it offers 
little help to the novice. 

The superiority of the Third Group criterion lies in the fact that the 
policy-maker using it does attempt to be intellectually honest by making the 
value judgment explicit. All theories of welfare have implicit or explicit 
value judgments as desirable objectives which must be accepted if the theory 
of welfare is accepted. Therefore, this criterion is no less analytical or 
“scientific,”” and it is far better for the reader and critic that these value 
judgments are realistic and are stated explicitly. 

The result of using the criterion of the Third Group would be a continua- 
tion of what has been accepted for some time. With no guides to policy 
except consistency, the researcher would continue the practice accepted 
among most economists during the last decade—of spelling out the elements 
of value judgment involved in policy appraisals, and allowing the reader 
the opportunity to accept or reject the conclusions based upon the extent of 
coincidence with his values. 




















Some Present Opinions on Social 
Ethics and Economic Science 


WILLIAM L. HEUSER 
FORT LEWIS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Té STUDY was an attempt to measure, and indicate the trend of, con- 
temporary expert opinion on the relationship of ethics to economics. The 
question is, do most living economists agree with the contention of some of 
their predecessors that economics is pure, positive science, having no proper 
or necessary connection with the formation of social ethical values? Or, on 
the other hand, can the economist, as a professional economist, properly deal 
with the “‘ought,”’ the “good,” or the “‘bad,’’ in economic matters?* 

To this end, I offer the results obtained from a questionnaire study con- 
ducted on the subject. Two groups were chosen as being most directly con- 
cerned: the economists themselves, of course, and the philosophers, who 
have special interests in the field of ethics. 

Names of economists were selected at random from the Handbook of the 
American Economic Association. Their responses represent a cross section of 
economists—Federal Reserve Board men, business-association economists, 
and so on—though most replies came from academic economists in all 
classes of universities in widely scattered locations. Likewise a random 
sample of names was obtained from the Journal of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association. All the answers from this group were from university 
teachers. Questionnaires were sent to seventy-five economists and to fifty 
philosophers. Of these, forty-nine economists responded, giving a 65-per- 
cent return, and twenty philosophers, giving a 40-per-cent return. 

Many took the trouble to add comments in addition to answering the 
“objective type’’ questions. Table 1 records the responses to the question- 
naire. With regard to Question 1 (Do you believe economists as such should 
make public-policy pronouncements . . . ?), here are some typical remarks 
from economists: 

1 For a clear definition of the problem, see Campbell R. McConnell, “Advocacy Versus 


Analysis in Economics,” Southern Economic Journal, Vol. XXII (October, 1955), pp. 145- 
163. 
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TABLE 1 


Questionnaire Responses from Forty-Nine Economists and Twenty Philosophers 








Economists Philosophers* 





Un- Un- 
Yes No decided Blank Yes No decided Blank 





1. Economists as 

such should make 

public-policy 

recommendations 47 2 0 0 17 1 0 2 
2. Teaching is 

more effective 

when normative 

statements are used 38 2 4 5 11 0 6 3 
3. Making of 

normative state- 

ments by an 

economist indi- 

cates he is being 

“unprofessional” 2 44 0 3 0 19 0 1 





Occa- Occa- 
Often sionally Rarely Never Blank Often sionally Rarely Never Blank 


4. Do you make 

statements with 

explicit socio- 

ethical implica- 

tions in teaching? 22 22 3 1 1 7 13 0 0 0 








* Philosophers were asked to respond on the questionnaire in the way that they thought economists 
should respond as economists. 


If not they, who should? 

What other excuse exists for teaching economic principles? Like anything else, 
this can be overdone. 

Theoretically, the economist “should” not make public policy recommendations, 
but after weighing the alternatives, I conclude that he is the one most qualified to 
do so in economic matters. 


Here are the comments of some of the philosophers on the same question: 


I believe that any citizen who has specialized knowledge has a duty to the com- 
munity to make publicly available those parts of his knowledge which are relevant 
to public policy. 

Yes and no. “Yes,”’ as economists who are also men; “no,”’ as economists who 
are merely as such. Any economist who stops being a man should make no pro- 
nouncements, even in economics. As a man who knows, he cannot, ought not, 
refrain from being helpful. 
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Question 2 (Do you in your teaching make normative statements— 
i.e., those having explicit socio-ethical implications—about economic 
matters? Additional comment) elicited these economists’ responses: 


My presentation cannot avoid expressing my basic convictions. 
I never make such statements except in my role as a citizen. 


The philosophers’ replies to the same question: 


Since economics deals with human needs and distribution of goods, it inevitably 
raises ethical questions. 

If I were teaching economic theory, I would remember that the very purpose of 
theory is to solve practical problems. 

In a democracy every citizen has the obligation to make such value judgments, 
and especially social scientists. 


Another question asked whether or not the respondent thought that the 
subject was so well settled that it renders the making of normative statements 
an unprofessional act on the part of the economist. It is repetitive, to some 
extent, of questions already asked on the form, but this was done purposely 
to be certain that the checked answers would reliably measure the indi- 
vidual’s belief. There were some interesting written comments. Again the 
economists first: 


Those trained in an earlier period when “objectivity” and “impartiality” were 
established as desirable and possible of attainment in the social sciences tend to- 
ward the above position [i.e., that normative statements are unprofessional}. 
However, the impact of the sociology of knowledge and psychological motivation 
studies has influenced many young economists. They would therefore—and cor- 
rectly—argue with the above. 

What is really unprofessional is the writing of textbooks containing implicit 
value judgments by authors who pretend to an “objectivity” that they do not 
possess. 


The philosophers were unanimous in checking the “No” blank on this 
question—i.e., an economist is not unprofessional when he makes normative 
statements. Here are some written comments on the question: 


The more sure the knowledge in the field the more justified are normative 
statements. 


Unprofessional only when absoluteness of certainty is claimed. Effective and 
integrated use of moral principles and reliable evidence should be practiced. 


The last question on the form made provision for any additional com- 
ments the respondents cared to make. Some of these additions were a page or 
more of typewritten material; typically, though, the “additional comments’’ 
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ran no longer than two or three sentences or a paragraph. The economists 
wrote, in answer to this catch-all question: 


How does one include and exclude without value judgments? What deter- 
mines what one believes to be important ? 


Let the economists be heard. They may be slightly less ignorant and perhaps 
less biased than other groups that might be mentioned. 


As economic scientist, the economist cannot advocate or recommend policy for 
which he claims the authority of science. 


Here are some of the philosophers’ final remarks: 


It would appear that “‘educated’” men should distinguish between the areas in 
which they are competent and those in which they are not; then give expression to 
their best judgment in the areas of competence, and trust to others for the rest. 
This is a paraphrased version of Epictetus’ rule for happiness. 


In general I believe a teacher who makes normative comments is better as a 
teacher and more honest than one who hides his true opinion. I believe, of course, 
that students should be allowed their own opinions and expression of them. 


The comments by and large verify the results of the tabulation of the 
checked answers. Some qualified their checked answers by their written 
comments, as has been seen. The most frequent qualifications to assenting 
that economists as economists may make normative statements were, (1) he 
may, assuming he has competence or adequate special knowledge in the 
field, and (2) he may, assuming further that he does not give such pro- 
nouncements as absolutes. 

The smallness of the sample; a total of sixty-nine, (forty-nine economists, 
twenty philosophers) may indicate the need for caution in the interpretation 
of the results. On the other hand, since replies were anonymous, the re- 
sponses are probably valid ones. 

The study indicates that those who hold the position that the economist is 
not to offer ‘‘a single syllable of advice” are definitely in the minority today 
among economists and philosophers in this country. 















































Book Reviews 


Edited by 


H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


ANSELM L. Strauss: Mirrors and 
Masks: The Search for Identity. 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 
186 pages. $4.00. 


This is an outstanding synthesis and 
elaboration of the symbolic interactional 
perspective in social psychology. Be- 
yond providing a clearly written and 
lively exposition of those major themes 
of Dewey, Mead, and Cooley relating 
to communication, the self and social 
interaction, the author fulfills his ad- 
mirable interdisciplinary aim of tying 
social psychological theory “back to the 
social organizational heart of sociology 
and anthropology.” 

The “mirrors” of the title refer, of 
course, to the idea of self-appraisal 
summed up in Cooley's jingle: “Each 
to each a looking-glass/Reflects the 
other that doth pass.” Basic to the self- 
image is the linguistic symbol related 
to man’s ability to engage in abstract 
reflection and thus treat himself as both 
subject and object. Self-communication 
is further related to interpersonal com- 
munication, since the self arises, and is 
modified, in group participation. 

The “masks” of the title refer to 
role-playing, but the author's analysis 
is not restricted to the conventional 
treatment of role enactment in cultur- 
ally defined statuses, nor does he limit 
his concern to the less formal Meadian 
theory of role-taking and role-playing. 


Not only do people act in socially de- 
fined ways; they also organize their be- 
havior according to values ascribed to 
the social worlds of people who are 
absent or nonexistent. Furthermore, 
during the interactive process the in- 
dividual is constantly responding to 
himself, or, as the author paraphrases 
Reizler, “the ‘I’ can respond to many 
‘me’s’: among them the me of yester- 
day, tomorrow, several minutes ago, the 
me of the immediate present, and the 
me in general.” 

A long-standing criticism of this 
school of social psychology is that it is 
too abstract, or too complex, to be 
operationalized in the type of empirical 
research deemed suitable by many be- 
havioral scientists today. Strauss sug- 
gests this in his criticism of much 
contemporary theory: “Interaction, as 
I have described it, appears to be a 
fantastically complex web of action and 
counteraction. It s complex; and there 
is a point in stressing its complexity. A 
scientific vocabulary fashioned along 
the lines of ‘cues’ or ‘stimulus and 
response’ or ‘the unconscious’ or ‘needs 
and drives’ or merely ‘role-playing’ and 
‘status’ and ‘self-conceptions’ will tend 
to bypass rather than handle its intrica- 
cies.” 

Despite the complexity of his theo- 
retical framework, the author illus- 
trates many of his concepts with 
material drawn from research in medi- 
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cal sociology, in which presumably he 
is presently engaged. The validation, 
or refinement, of the concepts in this 
book through such research is eagerly 
awaited by all those who share the 
author's belief that symbolic inter- 
actionism is the most comprehensive 
theory of human behaviot presently 
available. 
Norman R. Jackson 
University of Oklahoma 


Sir ANDREW COHEN: British Policy in 
Changing Africa. Evanston, Il., 
Northwestern University Press, 1959. 
116 pages. $4.50. 

Virginia Thompson and Richard Ad- 
loff: French West Africa. Stanford, 
Cal., Stanford University Press, n.d. 
[1958?}. 626 pages. $8.50. 


Here are two very different books on 
topics of keen interest to students of 
international affairs. One book provides 
the wise and profound reflections of a 
practicing administrator of a British 
African colony; the other is a major 
scholarly study of one of the critical 
areas of French Africa. 

Sir Andrew Cohen has long been a 
professional career officer of the Co- 
lonial Service and brings to these re- 
flections as much experience of British 
policy in Africa as anyone could do. 
The theme of his volume is that Africa 
is changing rapidly—politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially—and that new 
and vigorous demands are being made 
upon the colonial powers, in conse- 
quence of which British policy also has 
had to undergo some significant alter- 
ations. His explanation of how this 
transformation has come about and how 
British policy is being adapted to meet 
the new challenge is of first quality and 
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of high importance. Of these two as- 
pects of the problem, his explanation 
of the modifications in British policy 
are of really prime importance; he is 
rather less successful, I believe, in deal- 
ing with the changes in Africa itself 
and especially with the rapid growth 
of African nationalism. But he is cer- 
tainly right in saying what is not always 
recognized—that Britain’s postwar poli- 
cies have been “‘new not in content but 
in emphasis and speed of application.” 

Postwar colonial policy has placed 
emphasis on three principal develop- 
ments: financial aid through the Co- 
lonial Development and Welfare Acts; 
an extension and remodeling of local- 
government institutions; and a tre- 
mendous acceleration of the constitu- 
tional advancement of individual colo- 
nies toward self-government. These 
changes have been induced both by 
British and by colonial initiative, or, in 
Cohen’s phrase, by the “‘interrelated 
pressures” from both. Sir Andrew takes 
pride in the British achievement and 
his pride shows through on every page; 
but it does not impair his judgment or 
deter him from acknowledging weak- 
nesses and failures where they occur. 
Above all, he concedes—indeed, he in- 
sists upon—the grave British failure 
before the war in assuming that the 
colonial administrators had an in- 
definite time for the accomplishment of 
their long-established policy of leading 
the colonies toward self-rule. What has 
happened since the war is primarily 
the shattering of this assumption and 
the replacement of it by a wide-ranging 
imperial effort to adjust to the new 
ones that must be made. 

French Africa is another matter. And 
the second book under review is an- 
other matter too. In a very different 
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way, it performs an equally valuable 
service with respect to a part of the 
French Empire. Here is an encyclopedic 
treatment of French West Africa, its 
peoples, languages, religions, social or- 
ganization, economics, and political 
institutions. It is the first systematic 
effort in English to describe the back- 
ground, institutions, and problems of 
this vast and significant area. 

French colonial policy has tradition- 
ally been quite different, of course, 
from the British. It has offered to the 
colonial dependencies a prospect not of 
ultimate self-government but of inte- 
gration into a larger French community. 
The model has been not Canada but 
Algeria, not responsibility but assimila- 
tion. For the colonial area this has 
meant a slow process of development 
and the objective of an eventual uni- 
fication (in a form never accurately 
described) with the mother country 
(métropole). For the individual it has 
meant a social egalitarianism for those 
who accept French civilization as their 
“common frame of cultural reference.” 

But this appeal was primarily to 
individuals. The African community 
itself had little to show for its loyalty 
and little to look forward to, since as- 
similation was necessarily a slow proc- 
ess. Moreover, even the French came to 
wonder whether this was a sufficient 
goal for the colonial community in the 
twentieth century. The rise of African 
nationalism, the widespread condem- 
nation of colonialism, and the growing 
inability of France to maintain a co- 
lonial hegemony in the face of these 
discontents ultimately required a re- 
assement of colonial policy. With the 
Fifth Republic, the tendency toward 
self-determination has received its new- 
est manifestation in the referendum of 
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December, 1958. The virtual unanimity 
with which the African colonies ac- 
cepted the De Gaulle constitution, and 
the continued association with France 
which that acceptance implied, is a 
testimony to the success of this new 
approach. 

But where this new approach will 
lead, none can yet say, for De Gaulle’s 
colonial policy is phrased in the same 
vague terms of his economic and Al- 
gerian policy, and the future holds this 
secret secure. Thompson and Adloff can 
offer no help, for their book stops short 
of the Fifth Republic. 

The French have recognized, too, 
that economic progress is an essential 
concomitant of political advance. The 
government has provided many schemes 
and much money for the economic de- 
velopment of the colonies, and its in- 
vestment program (F.I.D.E.S.) has 
provided aid for economic develop- 
ment along the lines of, and in amounts 
somewhat greater than, the British Co- 
lonial Development and Welfare Acts. 

Even so, West African prospects of 
substantial economic development are 
rather slim. She needs capital badly but 
possesses little that will attract it, and 
the conditions ‘that appear to be re- 
quired for large-scale industrialization 
. . » afe not present.” French public 
funds are thus likely to be the only 
large source of capital available for eco- 
nomic development. This, as much as 
anything, explains the continued wil- 
lingness of African leaders to remain 
with the France of the Fourth Republic 
and helps explain the almost unani- 
mous decision to stick with the France 
of the Fifth. Economic progress is 
clearly discernible, as the authors take 
pains to show, but just as clearly much 
more remains to be done. 
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But politics and economics are not by 
themselves sufficient. An adequate pro- 
gram of educational and social develop- 
ment must be pursued; and in many 
ways this is the most difficult problem 
of all. The assimilation of African 
societies to European practices and 
values runs head-on into the deep- 
rooted traditional culture of the Afri- 
can. Europeanization, in the last analy- 
sis, is neither possible nor acceptable. 
But some accommodation must some- 
how be made. French Africa is not 
France and French Africans display an 
increasing reluctance to become black 
Frenchmen or to allow that objective to 
stand as the goal of policy. Africans 
are justifiably proud of their distinctive 
culture and nowadays strongly oppose 
policies or legislation that would sup- 
press or ignore it. But this laudable 
determination creates many problems, 
as Thompson and Adloff clearly show. 
Political science assigns far greater 
weight than it once did to the persis- 
tence of traditional institutions and 
must recognize as a political datum the 
intense desire of Africans to maintain 
their “authentic and unique Negro 
culture.”” The authors, in one of their 
most trenchant passages, draw attention 
to the incongruity of this insistent 
aspiration when viewed against the 
background of the demand for rapid 
political and economic progress. The 
Africans, in the words of the authors, 
“have not yet accepted the fact that in a 
mobile society undergoing rapid change 
the country cannot stagnate socially 
while making progress politically and 
economically.” 

And there is the dilemma, not only 
for the French but for colonial ad- 
ministrators everywhere—and perhaps 
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for underdeveloped countries through- 
out the world. 

William S. Livingston 

The University of Texas 


Roy G. Francis (ed.): The Popula- 
tion Ahead. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1958. 160 pages. 
$3.75. 

HENRY D. SHELDON: The Older Popu- 
lation of the United States. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 
223 pages. $6.00. 

HAROLD A. PHELPS and Davip HEN- 
DERSON: Population in Its Human 


Aspects. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 512 
pages. $6.00. 


The almost simultaneous publication 
of these three books is indicative of the 
strong resurgence of interest in the 
field of demography. Taken together, 
the books are also indicative, if not 
wholly representative, of many of the 
problems currently engaging the at- 
tention of demographers and those in 
other fields whose interests impinge on 
population trends and problems. 

The Population Ahead is an excel- 
lent example of crossdisciplinary in- 
terest in the problem of population 
growth. It is based upon nine papers 
given at a conference on population 
problems, held at the University of 
Minnesota in 1957. Among the con- 
tributors one finds not only demogra- 
phers but also a sociologist, economist, 
anthropologist, zoologist, botanist, 
physiologist, and geographer. The con- 
clusion, made up of commentaries on 
the papers, represents an almost equally 
wide range of disciplines. 

Most of the papers bear in one way 
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or another on the ‘“Malthusian prob- 
lem,”—the relation of population 
growth to available resources, present 
and future. An excellent paper by 
Whelpton, for example, describes 
recent trends in the growth of human 
populations, with emphasis on the 
United States. Another, by Deevey, 
surveys the current knowledge of 
growth in a wide range of subhuman 
populations. Other papers, particularly 
those by Broek and Keys, are primarily 
oriented to questions of the future need 
for, and availability of, resources, with 
particular attention to food. One paper, 
“The Genetic Future of Man,” by Karl 
Sax, surveys some of the qualitative 
implications of population growth. 
Social scientists may have some reserva- 
tions about his strong biological orien- 
tation toward some aspects of this 
problem. One the whole, the papers 
are characterized by a rather pessimistic 
outlook; in this sense they tend to be 
““Malthusian.”” Keys’s paper is an ex- 
ception; he ends it by stating flatly that 
“ .. . the difficult problems of feeding 
the world and its growing population 
are not technological; they are economic 
and political.” 

As its title indicates, The Older 
Population of the United States is a 
study of population composition. It is 
one of the tremendously valuable 
volumes on the population of the 
United States which the Social Science 
Research Council has sponsored in co- 
operation with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Almost half of the book is made 
up of statistics drawn from the 1950 
census and earlier ones. Topics include 
the changing age structure, geographic 
distribution, the labor force, occupa- 
tions, living arrangements, housing, and 
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age and income. The text chapters are 
for the most part parallel discussions 
of these topics. Probably the most 
original contribution of the book is 
Sheldon’s attempt, in the second chap- 
ter, to account for the relative contribu- 
tions of births, mortality, and immigra- 
tion to the present (1950) size of the 
older population. He finds, contrary to 
what he says is the “most popular ex- 
planation of the increase in the number 
of older persons,” that births have 
been more important than the decline 
in mortality. However, this analysis 
must be approached with the clear 
understanding that he is primarily con- 
cerned at this point with the number 
rather than the proportion of older 
persons in the population. 

The book by Phelps and Henderson 
is a text, and as such, of course, covers 
a much wider range of topics much 
more superficially than either of the 
volumes discussed above. Its parts are 
those one usually finds in a population 
text: growth, distribution, composition, 
balance or stability, quality, and per- 
spectives (trends, theories, policies). It 
differs from other texts on the general 
subject chiefly in the amount and kind 
of attention given to “quality.” The 
chapters included under this heading 
are those on health, mental defects, and 
the socially inadequate (alcoholics, 
illiterates, gamblers, criminals and de- 
linquents, etc.). It is useful to have 
numerical information on these prob- 
lems brought together. Unfortunately 
the amount of such information avail- 
able is disturbingly thin in some cases 
and nonexistent in others. At such 
points (e.g., gambling) the discussion 
is hardly demographic. It is also un- 
fortunate that the chapter on health ap- 
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pears to have been completed just 

before the publication of preliminary 

reports from the 1957 U. S. National 
Health Survey. 

H. ]. Friedsam 

North Texas State College 


MERRIMON CUNNINGGIM  (ed.): 
Christianity and Communism: An 
Inquiry into Relationships. Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 
1958. 136 pages. $4.00. 


The seven essays which comprise 
this volume are preliminary contri- 
butions to a long-range project on the 
relationship between Christianity and 
communism. The idea for the studies 
originated with the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of the Metho- 
dist Church, and the initial phase was 
carried out through the co-operation of 
the Perkins School of Theology, Sou- 
thern Methodist University, with as- 
sistance from the Ford Foundation. 
Except for the introductory essay by 
the editor, the chapters of the book 
were presented as pilot papers for the 
two colloquia at which the project was 
initiated. 

In general the essays suffer from the 
usual handicaps attendant on getting a 
project of this type under way: some of 
the subjects (presumably assigned) 
force the writers to adapt to an arti- 
ficial framework, and often more con- 
sideration is given to the possibilities 
of future research in a particular area 
than to the problems delineated by the 
topic. The latter fauit is conspicuous 
throughout contemporary social science, 
of course, and is probably inevitable in 
papers that attempt to introduce a sub- 
ject within narrow limitations of space. 
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The essay ‘Is Communism a Christian 
Heresy?” by Herndon Wagers, and its 
converse, ‘Is Christianity a Communist 
Heresy?” by Das Kelley Barnett, illus- 
trate the problems. Both authors seem 
compelled to confine their arguments to 
logical categories drawn from Christian 
and communist doctrine and, in the 
setting, these statements do not do 
justice to the subjects. A philosophy of 
history which interpreted communism 
as an outgrowth of modern Gnosticism 
might provide an answer to the former 
question, and an examination of the 
Marxian conception of history in re- 
lation to the origins of Christianity 
would seem to be required in any satis- 
factory response to the latter. 

Although most of the essays are con- 
fined to an articulation of familiar 
points of view, one or two presenta- 
tions merit special attention for sub- 
tlety of interpretation or force of logic. 
Schubert M. Ogden’s chapter, ‘The 
Concern of the Theologian,” issues to 
theologians a clear and impelling call 
to attend to the responsibilities of 
perpetuating and expanding the knowl- 
edge of Christian truth. And Edward 
Taborsky’s treatment of ‘Recent Com- 
munist Policy Shifts,” although too 
brief, contains some suggestive insights 
into the relations between the rigidities 
of communist ideology and the flexi- 
bilities of Soviet policy. Although they 
vary widely in underlying assumptions 
and substance, each of the essays im- 
plicitly or explicitly calls attention to 
the fact that man universally concerns 
himself with the problem of existence 
and that even the social scientist cannot 
evade the consequences of his personal 
conception of existential truth. 

William C. Havard 
Louisiana State University 
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AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY: Road to 
Revolution. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1959. 369 pages. 
$5.95. 

M. K. DziEwANowsKI: The Commu- 
nist Party of Poland. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 369 
pages. $7.50. 

FRED WARREN NEAL: Titoism in Ac- 
tion. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. 331 pages. $6.50. 


“Of making books there is no end,”’ 
a statement emphatically true of books 
on communism. Any ignorance among 
the American public on communism 
and its problems arises from indiffer- 
ence and not from any lack of available 
reading material. Fortunately the last 
decade has seen a really objective and 
scholarly literature replacing the previ- 
ous often ill-considered and emotionally 
motivated attacks upon the “Red men- 
ace.” It is in the category of “objective” 
works that the three books here con- 
sidered belong. 

Yarmolinsky discusses the personali- 
ties and programs associated with 
seventeenth- and _ eighteenth-century 
Russian radicalism. Starting with Radi- 
shchev’s A Journey from Petersburg to 
Moscow, the author moves to an analy- 
sis of the Decembrist Uprising, and 
then to the development of the Popu- 
list movement in its various forms, 
concluding with an account of the 
ultimate frustration of the ‘People’s 
Will” and the mounting influence of 
Marxian revolutionary thought in the 
1880's. The story is a fascinating one, 
placing in juxtaposition, as it does, the 
always small, always idealistic associa- 
tions of young romantics against the 
massive, cumbersome, and often stupid 
bureaucracy of the czars. The Populist 
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movement, to which the author devotes 
most of his attention, is shown to have 
embodied a mixture of ideas and 
theories culled from the French Revolu- 
tion and the writings of the Utopian 
socialists and anarchists, plus indige- 
nous Russian elements expressive of an 
idealized concept of the historic role of 
the Muzhik and the Obshchina and the 
value of terrorist methods. The book is 
thus both a study in individual and 
group motivations and an account of 
the revolutionary programs and activi- 
ties of the time. Its significance, how- 
ever, is deeper than this. A careful read- 
ing of the work helps to explain the 
peculiar nature of the program and 
tactics of revolution developed by 
Lenin and the Bolshevik faction. 
Lenin’s tactical and theoretical devia- 
tions from classic Western Marxism 
have generally been recognized as re- 
sulting from the exigencies of the Rus- 
sian situation and in this work the 
reader can observe the planting of 
seeds which eventually came to fruition 
in 1917. The book is marred by one 
weakness: a totally inadequate citation 
of the sources used. 

Dziewanowski is unduly modest in 
subtitling his Communist Party of 
Poland “An Outline of History’ and 
in referring to it in his preface as ‘‘a 
preliminary sketch’; it is more than 
this, being in fact the only compre- 
hensive treatment of the development 
of the Party available in English. Far 
from being an “outline,” it is on oc- 
casions almost encyclopedic in its de- 
tails. The author begins with the 
appearance of Marxian socialism in 
Poland ‘in the nineteenth century, pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the Communist 
Party and its vicissitudes during the 
period of the two world wars, and con- 
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cludes with an analysis of the develop- 
ment of the United Polish Workers 
Party (under Russian domination) 
through the storm and stress of the 
post-Stalin period, the Poznan Riots, 
and the return of Gomulka to power. 
In addition to presenting an authori- 
tative history of the evolution of the 
Party, the book provides a basis for a 
comparative study of the problems con- 
fronting Communist parties in the 
satellite countries. A useful contrast 
may be made between the Communist 
Party in Poland and in Yugoslavia. In 
both countries the Party was confronted 
with a strong national undercurrent in 
the masses and a well-established tradi- 
tion of freedom and individualism, 
both of which were hostile to the 
centralizing policies of the Moscow 
politbureau. In both countries the Party 
was forced in different ways to come to 
terms with these realities. The Polish 
Party's task was complicated by the 
intense Roman Catholicism of the 
population, the dearth of intellectual 
leadership due to the decimation of the 
intelligentsia by both the Nazi and by 
the Red Terror, and finally by the obvi- 
ously limiting factors of the economic 
and geographic dependence of Poland 
on the USSR. Gomulka emerges as the 
Party leader who, within this frame of 
reference, is attempting to adjust the 
demands of the Russian politbureau 
and the international Communist “line” 
to the temper, aspirations, and po- 
tentials of his people. To the extent 
that he is successful we see emerging a 
disguised form of “national com- 
munism” whose example may have pro- 
found effects upon the future internal 
independence and international posi- 
tion of the satellite countries. Gomulka 
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might well remember, however, that he 
who sups with the Devil needs a long 
spoon. 

The last of our trilogy deals with the 
rise of communism in Yugoslavia. The 
author presents a factual and well- 
documented analysis of the adminis- 
trative, economic, and political situa- 
tion as it has evolved under the leader- 
ship of Tito. Many of the same 
problems faced by Gomulka are pres- 
ent in Yugoslavia, but Tito’s ability to 
openly forge an independent Commu- 
nist movement was, for geographical 
and other reasons, more successful. 
Following the break with Moscow, 
Tito’s Party was able to put into effect 
a certain amount of democratization of 
the Party and a decentralization of the 
economy. For example, Worker's Coun- 
cils in Yugoslavia have assumed a more 
significant role than in Poland, and a 
real effort has been made to disentangle 
the Party and state bureaucracies. In 
both countries the abandonment of col- 
lectivization has been pushed through 
against ‘Stalinist’ opposition. In Yugo- 
slavia, however, a considerable re- 
interpretation of Marxian theory has 
likewise taken place, involving the 
abandonment of Stalinist concepts of 
party organization and a rejection of 
the Soviet experiment as being the only 
correct method for the achievement of 
socialism, This has enabled the Yugo- 
slavian Party to appear less doctrinaire 
than the Polish and has left its theore- 
ticians more flexibility in their attempts 
to explore “new roads to socialism.” 
Neal is not excessively optimistic about 
the ultimate results of the Yugoslavian 
move toward liberalization and de- 
mocratization of state and Party control, 
but he has clearly delineated the 
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theoretical lines along which such an 
attempt is being undertaken. 

These three books all have one ele- 
ment in common: they are expressive 
of man’s unending striving for a better 
world. The first deals with the frus- 
trated attempts of a comparatively few 
enthusiasts to overthrow the czarist 
autocracy in the name of human better- 
ment and freedom. In the other two 
works the same pattern repeats itself 
under changed conditions. The stabili- 
zation of communism in the USSR and 
the imposing of Stalinist regimentation 
upon the satellites led to disillusion- 
ment and revolt. The idealists were 
awakened to reality and found it dis- 
tasteful. Once more the search is being 
made for better means to realize the 
goal of emancipated mankind and the 
immediate enemy is again the Russian 
taskmaster. The Yugoslavian Commu- 
nists have been able to challenge the 
Moscow hegemony more boldly and to 
develop a more independent revolution- 
ary theory than have the Polish leaders, 
but in both countries the problem is 
the same. In neither Party is com- 
munism repudiated, but it is being re- 
evaluated in terms of its achievements 
in human betterment. Perhaps these 
movements stand to the next generation 
as the Populists did to their successors, 
that is, as harbingers of a new approach 
to social problems in which greater 
consideration will be given to the rights 
and freedoms of the individual and 
less to the perpetuation of an oligarchy 
of power. In any event, whether these 
movements within the Communist camp 
succeed or fail, their future fate is por- 
tentous for the West. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 
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JEROME K. Myers and BETRAM H. 
RoBERTS: Family and Class Dynam- 
ics in Mental Illness. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. 295 
pages. $6.95. 


In beginning the research on which 
this book is based, the researchers posed 
two questions: (1) “Are social and 
psychodynamic factors in the develop- 
ment of psychiatric illness related to a 
patient’s position in the social class 
structure of American society?’ (2) 
“Is mobility in the social class structure 
associated with the development of psy- 
chiatric illness?” 

In seeking the answers to these ques- 
tions, they developed a research design 
to order data on fifty patients selected 
from two nonadjacent social classes in 
New Haven. These patients were from 
Classes III and V on the Hollingshead 
scale, and were considered as represent- 
ing two distinct “subcultures” in Ameri- 
can society, or at least in New Haven. 
Class III is made up of the lower 
middle-class and Class V ranks at the 
bottom of the “blue-collar” classes. 

The design is represented by a four- 
cell table, which is split one way into 
two social classes and the opposite way 
into two diagnostic groups. The Class 
III categories contain seven schizo- 
phrenic males and six psychoneurotic 
females; in Class V, there are six per- 
sons in each of the four categories. Thus 
the comparisons are not those of normal 
with abnormal persons, but of schizo- 
phrenic with neurotic patients by 
classes, except where the factor of mo- 
bility is concerned. At this point, the re- 
searchers have to compare the mobility 
of the patients with that of the general 
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population of the same age groups— 
22-44. 

The authors view intrafamilial rela- 
tionships as the situation focus of class 
presses which lead to stresses in the 
children and which, in turn, are associ- 
ated with neurotic and schizophrenic 
disorders. They have outlined clusters 
of factors related to home situations in 
the development of these disorders in 
both sexes in the classes studied. These 
clusters are outlined very clearly in hun- 
dreds of numbered statements in the 
Appendix. For example, the fathers’- 
role cluster in the background of Class 
III patients indicates that (1) the 
fathers’ role in the home was ambigu- 
ous; (2) fathers were at home a good 
deal of their leisure time; (3) fathers 
participated in family life to some ex- 
tent; (4) fathers were dominated by 
their wives; and (5) patients ques- 
tioned their fathers’ masculinity and 
authority. Then, the fathers’ role was 
given in contrast in a similar manner 
for Class V. 

The researchers have stated clearly 
and commendably the limitations of 
their research processes; but, in spite of 
these limitations, they have produced a 
valuable research report which should 
have a wide interdisciplinary interest. 

Austin L. Porterfield 
Texas Christian University 


Epwin F. BEAL and Epwarp D. 
WICKERSHAM: The Practice of Col- 
lective Bargaining. Homewood, IIL, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 735 
pages. $7.25. 


This book is one of a number of text- 
books on collective bargaining. In the 
Preface the authors state that they are 
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approaching the subject of collective 
bargaining “in a new way.” Their ap- 
proach is to make a sharper distinction 
between craft-union and _ industrial- 
union bargaining. Labor economists for 
a number of years have noted differ- 
ences in bargaining between craft and 
industrial unions, but any analysis 
which attempts to sharpen these differ- 
ences is, of course, welcome. In some 
areas, however, the reviewer feels that 
the differences in the types of bargain- 
ing have been exaggerated in order to 
support their novel approach. For ex- 
ample, they state: “Wages are not and 
have never been the central issue for the 
factory employee. The vital issues are 
seniority and the control of tempo, 
work-speed, or effort.” The industrially 
unionized would be surprised to learn 
that wages are only a secondary issue to 
them. 

Several errors may be noted. Their 
book states: “One segment of the work- 
ing force is forbidden to strike: gov- 
ernment employees. Here the ban, while 
generally accepted even by the unions 
of those it affects, derives not from stat- 
ute law but from executive interpreta- 
tion of public policy.” Section 305 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947 clearly outlaws strikes by fed- 
eral government employees. Also the 
authors incorrectly state that since bar- 
gaining rights are guaranteed labor, or- 
ganizational strikes are a thing of the 
past. In their words, “now it is settled 
simply by majority vote of the workers 
in the enterprise affected. If later they 
go on strike, it is for other reasons.” 
The United States Department of Labor 
lists organizational strikes as one of the 
five main types of strikes in this coun- 
try. Strikes for recognition alone with- 
out wage or other additional issues ac- 
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counted for 7 per cent of the strikes in 
this country in 1958. 

The main strength of this book lies 
in its excellent treatment of the newer 
issues of collective bargaining, such as 
pensions, health and welfare plans, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, and 
adaptation to automation. The main 
weakness is its failure to discuss ade- 
quately the basic factors in wage nego- 
tiations, such as cost of living, profits, 
comparative wages, etc.; only produc- 
tivity is adequately handled—in an ap- 
pendix, a reprint of another author's 
work. The over-all economic impact of 
unions is not discussed, either. In spite 
of the several defects that mar the book, 
it is one of the better collective-bargain- 
ing texts in existence today. 

Paul A. Brinker 
University of Oklahoma 


WERNER Levi: Australia’s Outlook on 
Asia. East Lansing, Mich., State Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 246 pages. $5.00. 


Levi is here summarizing, in a gen- 
erally chronological manner, the evolu- 
tion of such alert and articulate opinion 
as existed in Australia concerning that 
country’s interests and relationships in 
Asia, and the changes which have oc- 
curred in official policies during the 
twentieth century. 

The summary ranges from early pre- 
federation worries about invasion by 
Asians and the seizure of nearby Pacific 
islands by European imperialists, 
through two world wars, to the age of 
the Colombo Plan and sEATO. One is 
left with certain general impressions 
and conclusions: 

1) The expressed prefederation fears 
that a divided Australia would be the 
victim of Asian hordes or imperialist 
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rivalries rested more on fancy than on 
fact, but they helped to forward the 
cause of federation. 

2) With federation achieved, Aus- 
tralia launched upon more than thirty 
years of existence marked by a near total 
urconcern about Asian matters. Even 
during the first World War most of the 
Australian interests focused on the Near 
East and on the European theater. The 
major exceptions, of course, were 
Hughes's successful efforts to obtain the 
former German Territory of New 
Guinea as a mandate, and the negotia- 
tions surrounding the end of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the Washington 
Conference treaties of 1921. 

3) The country’s physical isolation, 
the internal preoccupations of its peo- 
ple, and especially the confident reli- 
ance upon Commonwealth membership 
and institutions obscured for most Aus- 
tralians the significance of certain de- 
velopments which were to have great 
effect upon their security; e.g., the 
growing strength and desperation of 
Japan, the weakness of British defenses 
in Asia, and—given the scale of the 
Axis threat—the inability of Britain to 
provide the Commonwealth with global 
protection. 

4) The Japanese aggression follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor shocked Australians 
into a re-examination of their situation 
and resulted in the decisions, among 
others, to seek a more positive role in 
Commonwealth affairs and in direct 
diplomacy outside the Commonwealth, 
to develop a much closer association 
with the United States—the only power 
able to take up Britain’s protective role 
in the Pacific—to seek a continuing tie 
with New Zealand, and, when the op- 
portunity arose, to establish direct con- 
tact between Australia and Asian gov- 
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ernments and to endeavor to create in 
the eyes of Asians an acceptable and 
distinct identity for Australia as a coun- 
try with a legitimate interest in Asian 
affairs. 

This was easier to visualize than to 
accomplish. There was domestic oppo- 
sition to some of these lines of policy. 
There was some friction with the Brit- 
ish government as Australia sought a 
more independent role. United States 
and Australian views of their mutual 
interests did not always coincide. Asian 
governments persisted in regarding 
Australia and its interests as more Eu- 
ropean than Asian. The “white Aus- 
tralia” policy was (and is) embarras- 
sing. Security considerations overcame 
pro-Asian efforts when the Indonesians 
and Dutch clashed over western New 
Guinea. Still, there is ANZUS and SEATO, 
there is the Colombo Plan (for which 
Australia can take much credit), there 
are Australian diplomats and trade com- 
missioners in every Asian capital and 
major city, there are large numbers of 
Asian students in Australia’s univer- 
sities and technical institutes, and there 
is on the part of knowledgeable and 
concerned Australians a sense of direc- 
tion, or control—and considerable con- 
fidence—which was lacking not much 
longer than a decade ago. 

James R. Roach 
The University of Texas 


Tuomas GiLBy: The Political Thought 
of Thomas Aquinas. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. 357 
pages. $5.00. 


A “complete account” of Aquinas’ 
“contribution to political philosophy . . . 
in its historical and theological setting’’ 
could be a useful book for uninformed 
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students even though it provided noth- 
ing new for specialized scholars; but 
this book scarcely fulfills the claim of 
the jacket blurb. Part I, ‘The Influences 
at Work,” fills about one-fourth of the 
pages and presents a survey of the social 
and intellectual context of Aquinas’ 
thought in chapters entitled “Theolo- 
gians,” “‘Jurists,” “Landed Men and 
Wanderers,” and “Philosophers.” A 
good deal of relevant material is 
touched upon, but the selection of ma- 
terial (especially in the chapters on jur- 
ists, which fails to exploit recent studies 
in this area) seems rather haphazard. 
The style is rambling and repetitive; pe- 
riods, persons, and schools of opinion 
are not always sharply distinguished; 
and, while many of Gilby’s summary 
statements are historically sound, a num- 
ber of others are so broadly or so loosely 
phrased as to be unclear or incorrect. 
Gilby shows considerable sensitivity to 
the variety of medieval attitudes and 
values, but his presentation of the po- 
litical and legal concepts and institu- 
tions that surrounded Aquinas’ work is 
deficient in structure and precision. 
Part Two, “The Development in St. 
Thomas,” has several virtues and may 
be useful to the generally informed stu- 
dent of political theory whose acquaint- 
ance with theology is slight. Gilby is 
evidently more at ease in dealing with 
ethical than with institutional issues. 
The relations between Aquinas’ the- 
ology and his political thought are de- 
veloped; passages from his predomi- 
nantly theological writings are brought 
into illuminating juxtaposition with 
material from the well-known ‘‘politi- 
cal” writings; Gilby pays considerable 
attention to the dates of the works cited 
and the changes in Aquinas’ thought 
over the years; he has considerable 
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feeling for Aquinas’ personality and 
bent of mind. The discussion of 
Aquinas on law is good, and there is 
good material in the discussion of his 
view of the relation of individual and 
group—though the treatment here is 
less than complete. But the discussion 
of Aquinas’ preferred form of govern- 
ment, of his view of the role of the 
people, and his doctrines on disobedi- 
ence, resistance, and deposition seemed 
to this reviewer inadequate and some- 
what incoherent. Gilby’s general inter- 
pretation of Aquinas strongly stresses 
his conceptions of the autonomy of the 
political order, of the nondeductive 
character of the governmental and leg- 
islative process, and of the nonorganic 
character of the state. While question- 
ing a number of Gilby’s specific state- 
ments, this reviewer concurs in his gen- 
eral views on these points; there are, 
however, other opinions. Where inter- 
pretation of Aquinas is controversial, 
divergent opinions are rarely directly 
confronted in this book; the exposition 
proceeds chiefly through assertion, de- 
scription, and commentary, with a min- 
imum of textual analysis and with rather 
meager footnoting. 
Ewart Lewis 
Oberlin College 


JOHN R. STOCKTON, STANLEY A. AR- 

BINGAST, RICHARD C. HENSHAW, JR., 

and ALFRED G. DALE: Water for the 
Future. Austin, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Texas, 1959. 
716 pages. $5.00. 


This monograph is a five-book set 
of four volumes, Volume III being in 
two parts. 

The study was planned to ascertain 
existing demands for fresh water for 
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industrial and municipal use in the 
Texas Gulf Basin, and to estimate the 
growth of that demand during the next 
fifty years. Surplus water above these 
needs can be used in agriculture. 

The Texas Gulf Basin as here defined 
includes most of the vast Coastal Plain 
that occupies the eastern and southern 
parts of the state. The western portion 
of the lowland along the Rio Grande 
and several counties in northern Texas 
which are drained to Red River are ex- 
cluded. 

Volume I, titled Resources of the 
Texas Gulf Basin, appraises the re- 
sources available for development in 
that area. The geographic regions, to- 
pography, climate (including rainfall), 
soils, and native vegetation (especially 
forests) are discussed, and various min- 
eral resources (oil, gas, lignite, salt, 
iron ore, limestone, shell, and clay) are 
treated. Some characteristics of the 
population are portrayed, and such basic 
industries as cotton and livestock pro- 
duction, forestry, fishing, mining, and 
manufacturing are discussed. 

In Volume II, titled Economic Po- 
tential of the Texas Gulf Basin, the 
growth of Texas is estimated to 1975, 
and growth curves are projected to the 
year 2010. The authors state that by 
1975 Texas could have 12,087,000 
inhabitants, and by projecting the 
growth curve to 2010, they arrive at the 
figure of 19,000,000. The income of 
the population is calculated through 
these periods, and the prospect for em- 
ployment in agriculture, in such mineral 
industries as oil, gas, and sulfur, and 
in various kinds of manufacturing is 
discussed. 

In Volume III population and em- 
ployment projections are made for six- 
teen trading areas into which the au- 
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thors divide the Texas Gulf Basin. Each 
area is centered around one or more 
ptincipal cities, and its growth projec- 
tion was determined by appraising the 
basic economic activities of that area. 
The growth indicated is what might 
be expected to occur if local resources 
are fully utilized and if water supplies 
are adequate. 

Volume IV presents the amount of 
industrial and municipal water used in 
1954 in the sixteen trading areas of the 
Texas Gulf Basin. The increasing 
amounts needed during the next fifty 
years were derived from the projections 
of population and industrial develop- 
ment previously made. Tables and 
graphs for the different areas show that 
vast increases in the water supply will 
be needed throughout the Texas Gulf 
Basin if the population grows, industri- 
alization continues, and the standard of 
living rises as is generally expected. 

William Trout Chambers 
Stephen F. Austin Coliege 


RICHARD H. LEACH and REDDING S. 
SuGG, Jr.: The Administration of 
Interstate Compacts. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1959. 256 pages. $4.50. 


Since at least the 1920's there has 
been a steady development of interest in 
the interstate compact, a device for the 
creation of a new unity out of the di- 
verse views and practices of two or more 
states in our governmental system. This 
interest is reflected in the appearance of 
new compact agreements and in the 
publication of a variety of reports, 
analysis, and views on the interstate 
compact, in general and in particular. 
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Although the use of interstate compacts 
predates the Federal Union, only in 
relatively recent times have these agree- 
ments resulted in the creation of inter- 
state administrative agencies. 

This book presents the first account 
of the actual operation of interstate 
agencies. It is the result of a project 
started by Leach and Sugg as staff mem- 
bers of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, and first limited to the com- 
pact agencies in which the states party 
to the Southern Regional Education 
Compact participated; it was later 
broadened to include all operative com- 
pact agencies in the United States. 
Thirty interstate agencies were studied 
and have been categorized as Technical, 
Study and Recommendatory, and Oper- 
ating. 

The authors come to the following 
general conclusion: “Interstate compact 
agencies have proved themselves by 
their performance and, more than that, 
they have demonstrated the utility of 
the interstate compact as an instrument 
of state policy. In the years just ahead, 
the states will no doubt make even 
more use of that device than they have 
to date.” This generalization is sup- 
ported by more particular conclusions 
and is also limited somewhat by a cita- 
tion of needs and problems. 

Unquestionably, this is a major con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the range 
both of possibilities and problems of 
the interstate compact. What we now 
need is a fuller understanding of the 
economic and political forces which 
converge at a particular point in time 
to support the creation of an interstate 
compact agency and its continuing oper- 
ation. We have some of this knowl- 
edge for particular compacts but not in 
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a comparative sense. Perhaps the au- 
thors will turn their attention to this 
most fascinating but difficult problem. 
Wilfred D. Webb 

The University of Texas 


ALLAN M. CartTTeER: Theory of Wages 
and Employment. Homewood, IIl., 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 193 
pages. $5.00. 


This essay is only incidentally con- 
cerned with employment theory. Its 
basic objective is the periodic overhaul- 
ing of the wage theory once recom- 
mended by Hicks. 

The beginning chapters trace the rise 
of marginal wage theory, with some 
mention of the criticism directed 
against it. No real effort is made to 
cope with the criticisms. 

Preliminaries over, Cartter tackles the 
fact that traditional wage theory is diff- 
cult to apply to unions. These “‘institu- 
tions” suggest monopoly to some, ad- 
ministered wages in an administered- 
price world to others. Neither version 
is compatible with marginalistic compe- 
tition ideas. 

The Cartter solution is reconciliation 
by osmotic absorption. By devising some 
new curves and modifying the standard 
mathematical apparatus a bit, he brings 
the unions into the corpus of marginal- 
ism. 

The upshot is in sound Western TV 
tradition. The Good Guy, Competitive 
Market, gets the Bad Guy, Union Mo- 
nopoly: ‘Summarizing the material of 
the preceding chapters, it might be said 
that the traditional view of the role of 
market forces in the determination of 
the levels of wages and employment 
appears to be as appropriate today as it 
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was twenty-five—or even fifty—years 

ago. ... There is little evidence . . . to 

suggest that wage rates in general de- 

viate further from the competitive norm 
today than they have in past decades.” 

R. B. Melton 

North Texas State College 


SEYMOUR ManrTIN LiPsET and REIN- 
HARD BENDIX: Social Mobility in In- 
dustrial Society. Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1959. 309 
pages. $5.00. 


This book was initiated as a collec- 
tion of essays by the authors. Although 
additional chapters have been added 
and the original papers have been sub- 
stantially modified to fit the format, at 
times the reader is aware of a very de- 
cided break of thought between chap- 
ters. 

In the second chapter of Part I, a 
comparative analysis is made of studies 
of job mobility in different parts of the 
world. A convincing array of evidence 
is presented in support of the idea that 
intergenerational occupational mobility 
is high, as well as essentially the same, 
in most industrialized countries despite 
the popular notion that it is substantially 
higher in the United States. This will 
come as no surprise to students of social 
class and mobility, however, since So- 
rokin and others reached similar con- 
clusions some time ago. The authors’ 
comparative analysis of studies of occu- 
pational mobility is beset by some seri- 
ous methodological difficulties. For one 
thing, these studies depend upon a 
“common sense” evaluation of occupa- 
tional status. Although the authors are 
aware of the problem and have sought 
to circumvent it by an explicit distinc- 
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tion between manual and nonmanual 
occupations, it remains questionable as 
to whether or not they have succeeded. 
Further, the experimental design, sam- 
pling techniques, and classifications used 
in these national surveys of social mo- 
bility are quite dissimilar. Nevertheless, 
the similarity of the results makes one 
suspect that they are valid. In any event, 
generalizations are warranted only if 
one bears in mind the limitations. 

Chapter 4, “Social Mobility and the 
Business Elite,” was written by Rein- 
hard Bendix and Frank W. Howton. In 
addition to reporting the results of a 
study of the American business elite 
made by the authors, four similar 
studies are analyzed. Although conclu- 
sive evidence is not presented, the find- 
ings raise serious doubt about the va- 
lidity of the widely accepted hypothesis 
that the American social structure has 
become progressively more rigid in the 
last two hundred years. 

In Part II a substantial amount of 
significant data concerning both intra- 
and intergenerational occupational mo- 
bility is presented. The data were col- 
lected in Oakland, California, in 1949 
as part of a study of labor mobility; thus 
the study was not specifically designed 
for the use to which it is put. The net 
result is that some rather disturbing 
methodological limitations appear con- 
cerning experimental design, sampling 
techniques, wording of questions, omis- 
sion of pertinent questions, classifica- 
tion of data, etc. Moreover, the re- 
viewer feels that the study is further 
limited by the likelihood that both hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility is dispro- 
portionately high on the West Coast, 
especially in the large cities. 

Part III synthesizes Parts I and II 
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and deals with both the practical and the 
theoretical implications of the study of 
social mobility in a very scholarly fash- 
ion. Sociologists in particular, and social 
scientists in general, are likely to agree 
that the assets of this volume far out- 
weigh its liabilities and that it repre- 
sents a valuable contribution. 
Byron E. Munson 
The Obio State University 


JoHN F. Due: Sales Taxation. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
396 pages. $5.75. 


Within the past three decades, sales 
taxes have skyrocketed to importance in 
American public finance. Now utilized 
by thirty-three states and more than a 
thousand local governments throughout 
the United States, general sales taxes 
are relied upon for a large share of the 
public revenue. Even as this is written in 
1959, several states which are in the 
throes of financial difficulty have in- 
creased the rates and enlarged the bases 
of their sales taxes, and other legisla- 
tures still in session are considering the 
adoption of such levies for the first 
time. 

Although the sales tax has become an 
increasingly popular performer and is 
today very much in the limelight of the 
public-finance arena, comparatively few 
major treatises on the subject have ap- 
peared within the past two decades. 
Since the first major studies by Buehler, 
Haig, and Shoup were published in the 
1930's, the only volumes on sales taxes 
prior to this one were the Blakeys’ 
Sales Taxes and Other Excises in 1945 
and Oster’s State Retail Sales Taxation 
in 1957. With the appearance of this 
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work by Due, however, there is no want 
for a major work in the field; it both 
updates the earlier works and fills in 
many gaps previously left open. 
Indicative of the latter accomplish- 
ment is the author’s detailed treatment 
of the various kinds of sales taxes im- 
posed by foreign governments. These 
include the single-stage taxes, such as 
the manufacturers’ sales levies in Can- 
ada and the British Purchase Tax, the 
multiple-stage taxes of Germany and 
other western European countries, and 
the value-added tax of France. Al- 
though these foreign examples occupy 
approximately two-thirds of the con- 
tents of this work—and may therefore 
make the volume most welcome by pub- 
lic-finance economists and other acade- 
micians—there is adequate coverage 
of the domestic experience at the state 
and municipal level. Brief treatment is 
given to the federal excise taxes of the 
United States and proposals for a fed- 
eral sales tax in this country, and there 
is a balanced discussion of the cases for 
and against sales taxation, the burden 
distribution of the tax to various income 
classes, and a general evaluation of it 
as a source of government revenue. 
With respect to the last, Due con- 
cludes: “On the whole, the sales tax 
must be regarded as a second-best tax— 
one to be employed only if various cir- 
cumstances make complete reliance on 
income and other more suitable taxes 
undesirable.” Even if one accepts this 
verdict, however, it is apparent that the 
“various circumstances’’ are present and 
operative to some degree in many areas 
of the United States today, particularly 
with respect to state tax systems. This 
being the case, Due’s timely treatise de- 
serves an audience much larger than the 
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usual one of tax students and specialists. 

It can well be used by the political 

policy-maker as a basis for more rational 

decisions in an area which promises to 

have vigorous activity, increasing com- 

plexity, and significant consequences in 
the years just ahead. 

Lynn F. Anderson 

Institute of Public Affairs 

The University of Texas 


Doris GoopRicH ADAMS: Iraq’s Peo- 
ple and Resources. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1958. 160 
pages. $3.00. 


This book is a revision of a doctoral 
thesis in economics. The author spent 
a year in research and Arabic studies 
in Washington, D.C., and nineteen 
months in Iraq and other Middle East- 
ern countries before writing the disser- 
tation. The study deals not only with 
population and resources but also with 
Iraq's economic development and its 
potentialities, programs, and obstacles. 
Miss Adams’ objective is “the formula- 
tion of conditions under which real per 
capita income will rise, taking account 
of historical backgrounds and the 
special institutions found in transitional 
economies.’ The basic data for most of 
the book are derived from the census of 
1947, the first modern census in Iraq’s 
history. These data are supplemented 
by other occasional statistics assembled 
by the Iraqi government and technical- 
assistance agencies as well as secondary 
sources and small-scale studies and in- 
terviews by the author. 

Assigning priority to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the author con- 
cludes that “the planners have little 
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choice but to move toward rationaliza- 
tion of all economic processes, attempt- 
ing through wise planning to replace 
the institutions that now obstruct de- 
velopment by others that are compatible 
with a rising level of living.” 

One may disagree that “a self-sus- 
taining increase in per capita income”’ 
does indeed constitute the conscious 
goal of the majority of Iraq's primarily 
rural population, which admittedly is 
not as yet politically or socially mobi- 
lized. Nor was this necessarily the over- 
riding aim of the elite then in power. 
By thoroughness of scholarship and 
depth of insight the author has avoided 
many of the pitfalls of those who study 
cultures different from their own. Still 
she seems to be, like most economic 
theorists, expounding theories of how 
economics works as if there were no 
politics. The recent revolution may 
serve as a reminder that there always is 
politics. It seems that in the case of 
Iraq a rising level of income expanding 
horizontally and parallel to the politi- 
cally conscious part of the population 
constitutes a more realistic goal. 

This brief book is a major contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Iraq and 
the best available work on that country. 
Excellent statistical tables add to its 
attraction. Some unavoidable gaps in 
empirical data can be filled in as the 
results of the second population census, 
conducted in 1957, become available. 
The book is a must for the students of 
all social-science disciplines interested 
in Iraq and the Middle East and is 
recommended for those who are inter- 
ested in underdeveloped areas in gen- 
eral. 

Gholam H. Razi 
University of Houston 
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Ursuta M. Von Ecxarprt: The Pur- 
suit of Happiness in the Democratic 
Creed. New York, Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1959. 414 pages. $4.50. 


The title of this book promises far 
more than the author fulfills. The short- 
comings do not arise from an overcon- 
striction of scope, for Miss Eckardt’s 
expressed purpose is to interpret and 
re-evaluate the doctrines of human 
rights, particularly as they were articu- 
lated by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence. She further proposes to 
raise the potentially interesting question 
of the continued relevance of these doc- 
trines (and especially the architech- 
tonic right to the pursuit of happiness) 
in a world dominated by the science of 
Darwin and Freud rather than of New- 
ton and Locke. The main trouble is that 
so much time is occupied in packing 
unnecessary luggage that the destina- 
tion seems to have been lost. 

Every source acknowledged by Jeffer- 
son as a contribution to his conception 
of hedonism (and a great many un- 
acknowledged sources whose relevance 
may be inferred) is summarized. The 
result is a rather tedious, and frequently 
repetitive, exposition of the confused 
merger of empiricism and rationalism 
that was made to serve as a jerry-built 
substitute for an adequate metaphysics, 
epistemology, and ethical theory of the 
Enlightment. Space does not permit 
quotation of the numerous passages in 
which contradictions and unjustifiable 
transitions long exposed by critical 
scholarship are accepted at face value 
by the author. Thus the rationalistic pre- 
cepts of the natural-law tradition are 
superimposed on a (supposedly) em- 
pirically ascertained egoistic psychol- 
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ogy, without reference to Hume's dev- 
astating critique. Again, the fact that 
men do appear to desire pleasure is 
allowed to stand as proof of the desir- 
ability of happiness in plain defiance of 
G. E. Moore's strictures against the 
naturalistic fallacy. Egoism and univer- 
salism are wedded without benefit of 
clergy; and although duties are second- 
ary to rights, obligations which would 
demand the self-sacrifices of a saint are 
blandly set forth as conditions of social 
existence. Finally, the dichotomy drawn 
by the statement that “Darwin's dis- 
coveries . . . led to the modern Age of 
Unreason as surely as the discoveries of 
Newton provided the foundation for 
the Age of Reason’’ seems to miss the 
point that a civilization which predi- 
cates all its values on the methodology 
of the natural sciences is forced to forgo 
the idea of the independence of moral 
experience which the author seems to 
advance. 

In view of this potpourri of unprom- 
ising influences it is not altogether sur- 
prising that near the end of the book 
the author asks us to accept the conven- 
ient fiction of maintaining that “what 
is metaphysically doubtful, or even 
false, may be morally and politically 
right.”” A political ideology may be 
founded on such a premise, but a phi- 
losophy of politics requires a more ade- 
quate comprehension of its materials. 
That some of the liberal doctrines of 
Jefferson have a content that goes be- 
yond the limits of explanation offered 
by relativism and positivism seems 
clear, but the work at hand offers more 
in the way of consolation than confuta- 
tion of the latter doctrines. Above all, 
the author shows that, whatever else he 
may have been, Jefferson was something 
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less than a political philosopher of the 
first rank. 

William C. Havard 

Louisiana State University 


EuGENE Davipson: The Death and 
Life of Germany. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1959. 422 pages. 
$5.75. 


Few events in a country’s history 
have been so thoroughly documented 
and recorded for posterity as that of 
the occupation and politico-economic 
revival of Western Germany. Some of 
the best of these studies are quite 
limited in scope, dealing with specia- 
lized problems or particular episodes, 
and are written by either professionally 
trained social scientists or persons who 
were active participants, writing from 
their own vantage points. Neither 
Davidson nor his study falls into this 
category. 

Of the more popular general ac- 
counts which purport to deal broadly 
with the developments in postwar Ger- 
many, most suffer from ‘“‘impression- 
ism” and superficiality. Davidson's 
study falls into this category in the sense 
that it ranges broadly over the events 
occurring in Germany since 1945 and 
is popularly written, in the best sense 
of the word. But here the comparison 
ends, for his account is neither impres- 
sionistic nor superficial. The outstand- 
ing merit of his book lies not in the 
presentation of startling insights or 
original interpretations (few of these 
will be found) but in the degree to 
which he has digested an extensive ar- 
ray of primary and secondary sources as 
well as a limited number of personal 
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interviews, upon all of which his study 
is based. The result is a balanced and 
engagingly written history of postwar 
Germany. Major, but not exclusive, at- 
tention is focused on Western Germany. 
The least satisfactory portion of this 
study is found in the first two chapters, 
in which an attempt is made to survey 
the views of both the Western and 
Soviet policy-makers as they planned 
and initially implemented the occupa- 
tion of their respective zones. Here one 
finds, in spite of the author's qualifica- 
tions, statements and implications which 
give undue and distorted weight to the 
“Red conspiracy” interpretation of the 
American occupational policies. ‘*. . . the 
higher councils of the New Deal were 
peculiarly open to Soviet influence.” 
“He [Alger Hiss} was but one among 
many high government officials who 
were in later years to be accused and 
some of them convicted of having acted 
against the interests of the U. S. in be- 
half of the Soviet Union.” “Hull 
thought [Harry Dexter] White ‘a very 
high class fellow.’ ” Whatever short- 
sightedness may have characterized the 
American occupational policies, these 
and other statements by Davidson tend 
to support a “‘scape-goat’’ explanation 
of our errors, which the reviewer be- 
lieves cannot be justified. Notwith- 
standing this criticism, Davidson has 
written one of the best popular histories 
of postwar Germany. 
Ronald F. Bunn 
The University of Texas 


Oscar E. ANDERSON, JR.: The Health 
of a Nation: Harvey W. Wiley and 
the Fight for Pure Food. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
333 pages. $6.00. 


The subtitle of this book describes 
it accurately. The title itself does not, 
for curiously enough the long fight of 
Harvey W. Wiley for the adoption of 
food and drug legislation, the author 
makes clear, was waged not under the 
banner of health but of morals. Wiley 
believed the customer ought to get what 
he thought he was buying, even if a 
cheaper substitute would not hurt him, 
and that the honest labeler ought not 
have to compete with the dishonest one. 

Anderson presents with fine clarity 
and control of his material a case study 
of the bitter, sprawling, often invisible 
warfare that precedes the adoption of a 
new major public policy. More than 
anyorie else, Wiley, chief chemist in the 
Department of Agriculture for twenty- 
nine years, was the chief general for the 
loose alliance of forces that finally suc- 
ceeded in passing the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906. Beginning quietly 
enough with official reports of his tests 
of foods and drugs, Wiley ultimately 
utilized a virtuoso’s repertory of po- 
litical and public-relations tactics to mo- 
bilize public opinion in support of his 
campaign for regulation and against the 
powerful interests he necessarily an- 
tagonized. He won, after several partial 
victories in Congress, when the publi- 
cation of Upton Sinclair's The Jungle 
and other exposés of the meat-packing 
industry raised a public clamor for regu- 
lation that could not be denied. 

Needless to say, that was not the end 
of the story nor of Wiley’s part in it. 
At least as interesting to the student of 
politics as the fight for legislation is the 
account of the internecine struggle over 
enforcement policy within the adminis- 
tration itself. As head of the bureau 
charged with enforcement, Wiley 
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fought against any administrative con- 
cessions to the affected industries, a 
role which endeared him to the public 
far more than it did to his political su- 
periors. In 1912, Wiley resigned at the 
age of sixty-eight. Temporarily disen- 
chanted with the Republican Party, he 
wanted to campaign for Woodrow Wil- 
son, and he believed that as a private 
citizen he could continue to be effective 
in the cause to which he had dedicated 
his life. This last period seems anticli- 
mactic. Although successful as a lecturer 
and writer, Wiley, like many another 
old reformer, eventually lost his ca- 
pacity to keep up and spent his last 
energy refighting the old battles with 
which he was so familiar. 

The principal question which might 
be raised about this workmanlike job 
is why the author chose to write a bi- 
ography. This is almost exclusively the 
public life of Wiley. There are hints 
that this man, who at sixty-six married 
for the first time a woman half his age 
and became apparently a successful hus- 
band and father, might have had per- 
sonal problems worth exploring, but 
Anderson does not do it. He is candid, 
and balanced in his judgments; his pic- 
ture of Wiley is fairly drawn and con- 
vincing. Nevertheless, he does not get 
much below the surface. The substan- 
tial merit of the book lies not in the 
character delineation but in its sure, deft 
reconstruction of the complex policy- 
making process. In the performance of 
this task the focusing on one man is an 
effective device so long as that man is 
at the center of the storm. But what 
many readers will wish is that Anderson 
had offered his conclusions, however 
tentative, on the process he has de- 
scribed. They may feel the loss of that 
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to be a fairly high price to pay for what 
they have learned about Mr. Wiley. 
Ralph K. Huitt 


University of Wisconsin 


RICHARD L. MEIER: Modern Science 
and the Human Fertility Problem. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons., Inc., 
1959. 263 pages. $5.95. 


Most books dealing with the subject 
of excessive human fertility appear to 
be designed chiefly to create an aware- 
ness of the seriousness of the popula- 
tion problem. This book goes much 
further, being a comprehensive scien- 
tific study of the entire problem both in 
its sociological and medical aspects. The 
author's broad background in chemistry 
plus extensive studies in the social sci- 
ences has enabled him to write an un- 
usual book. Studies of the social sciences 
and specialists in physiology and phar- 
macology will find it a most valuable 
contribution in a relatively underde- 
veloped area of study. Because of the 
author’s insight and imagination and 
his: consideration of so many related 
problems and possibilities, the book is 
far easier to read than to review. 

There is a discussion of the advan- 
tages an oral contraceptive would have 
over devices now in common use and a 
review of the research efforts which 
have been made to develop such a drug. 
Apparently there is a good possibility 
of developing an effective, cheap, safe, 
and quickly reversible contraceptive 
drug within the next decade or two. 
Even assuming the development of such 
a drug, it appears that the task of in- 
troducing any contraceptive method and 
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persuading people to use it effectively is 
costly. Meier emphasizes the need for 
studies of cultural factors influencing 
the acceptability of such a drug, citing 
problems which have been encountered 
in Puerto Rico and in other areas where 
organized efforts have been made to 
cope with the problem of excessive fer- 
tility. Revealing comparisons are made 
between estimated costs and benefits in 
various economic and cultural situ- 
ations. A section is devoted to the need 
for, and methods of, creating in society 
satisfying lifetime roles which do not 
include parenthood. 

I think the author may have over- 
emphasized the exclusiveness of cultu- 
tal influences on individual behavior 
and neglected inherited drives as an in- 
fluence on decisions affecting family 
size. I wonder also if the population 
problem may not remain difficult be- 
cause those cultural and genetic factors 
which cause some people to have more 
children than others tend to become 
predominant through the mechanism of 
natural selection. 

Phillips H. Brown 
University of Arkansas 


EpwARD H. BowMAN and Rosert B. 
FETTER (eds.): Analysis of Indus- 
trial Operations. Homewood, IIl., 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 485 
pages. $7.95. 


The reader familiar with Analysis for 
Production Management will find the 
authors’ new book a natural follow-up. 
The same general-topic approach is 
used again. There are five major parts: 
“Application of Linear Programming,” 
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“Other Programming Applications,” 
“Waiting Line Applications,” “Appli- 
cations of Incremental Analysis,’ and 
“Total Cost and Value Models.” 

This could be called a readings book, 
for it contains twenty-six carefully se- 
lected articles. The single variation 
from a typical book of readings is the 
inclusion at the start of each article of 
“some material designed to stimulate 
critical reflection and discussion of the 
article.” These guides are a welcome 
extra. 

The authors have done an unusually 
fine job of choosing articles which pre- 
sent a balanced approach. Their selec- 
tions go far in meeting their objective: 
“While it is important for the student 
to understand the methods of analysis 
available to him, it is equally important 
that he understand something of the 
problems of their application. It is 
hoped that the study of the articles in- 
cluded here will give some insight into 
the simplifications, assumptions, meth- 
od modifications, need for data, diffi- 
culties, action, and results associated 
with this work.” 

Anyone contemplating the use of this 
book as a text should think of it as an 
advanced text. Students should have 
had a previous course in analysis of 
operating problems. It can be recom- 
mended to any typical business-school 
faculty as a general orientation into the 
current use of quantitative methods in 
the analysis of operating problems of 
management. It should help to give a 
clearer understanding of the general 
direction of one section of management 
education. 

Preston P. Le Breton 
Louisiana State University 
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EARL RAAB and GERTRUDE JAEGER 
SELZNICK: Major Social Problems. 
Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany, 1959. 582 pages. $6.50. 

Pau H. Lanois: Social Problems in 
Nation and World. Chicago, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1950. 752 pages. 
$6.50. 


A social-problems text should deal 
not only with the diagnosis of problems 
but with their cause and cure. More- 
over, these treatments should be placed 
within some larger theory of social be- 
havior, such as social organization or 
social process, preferably both; that is, 
each problem is seen as the symptom of 
social (relations between people) or so- 
cietal (conditions of society) reality. In 
this way, much of sociological theory 
can be used: Hobbes’s problem of 
order; Malthus’ population pressures; 
Marx’s class antagonism and other 
strains within the distributive order; the 
functionalists’ (Weber's, Durkheim’s, 
Parsons’s) focus on social integration 
through shared values and norms; 
Thomas’ and Znaniecki’s loss of control 
in urbanizing society; Cooley’s and 
Mead’s self vis-a-vis society: Merton’s 
social structure and anomy; studies of 
change, power, manipulation, and al- 
ienation. And so on. 

These two new books meet these 
standards better than most texts. The 
reader of the Raab-Selznick book is told 
what questions are being asked before 
the discussion starts. Sociological prin- 
ciples are consistently applied to prob- 
lems, though without pointed footnot- 
ing. The vexing question of “‘causes” of 
problems is dealt with most clearly. The 
authors first outline the familiar causal 
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theories, giving most attention to “‘so- 
cial disorganization,” which they see 
dually in the inability of groups to 
transmit and enforce values and norms, 
and also as the conflict of rules and as- 
pirations, especially when a subordinate 
group starts to raise its aspirations (e.g., 
race, women, labor). Thus social struc- 
ture is seen as central both to order and 
to disorder. For each particular prob- 
lem, several “alleged” causes are stated 
and subjected to evaluation. As to 
“cure” or “reform,’’ much more is done 
than in any other text known to the 
reviewer. The specific problems dealt 
with are delinquency (done very 
clearly), crime, race, immigration, the 
family, the schools, dependency, and 
individuality. There are also selected 
readings. This is a wise book. 

Landis’ book contains virtually every- 
thing—except a systematic statement of 
his central assumptions and theory. 
Editing could have cut the some 
500,000 words in half. Both material- 
istic and idealistic viewpoints are given, 
and the determined reader will find al- 
most every hypothesis on social prob- 
lems somewhere. The reviewer feels the 
chief substantive weakness occurs in the 
area of class and power: while there 
are good discussions of the pitfalls of 
social mobility for personality, there is 
little to show that entrenched class and 
power may perpetuate problem condi- 
tions, such as injustice and lack of free- 
dom. One statement reads, for instance, 
“Wherever the machine goes, the 
worker becomes king.” Landis is for re- 
form and progress, mostly through tech- 
nology, and assumes that everyone else 
—-regardless of education, class, or ra- 
tionality—is too. More explicit atten- 
tion to values and assumptions—his 
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own and those of others—would be 
better scholarly form. The book’s best 
feature is its supranational scope, deal- 
ing much with problems elsewhere, 
especially in the nonindustrialized 
countries. This is an encouraging trend 
for the sociology of the 1960's. 
Warren Breed 
Tulane University 


NorMAN F. Cantor: Church, King- 
ship, anl Lay Investiture in England, 
1089-1135. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1958. 349 pages. 
$6.00. 


This useful and interesting work 
deals with the problem of lay investi- 
ture in England from the death of 
Langfranc through the pontificate of 
Anselm. The establishment of the 
Anglo-Norman Church polity in Eng- 
land following the Conquest resulted in 
firm control by the royal power over 
the ecclesiastical and gave a distinctive 
turn to the development of the English 
controversy over lay investiture. While 
much attention has been given to the 
Continental controversy, few scholars 
have analyzed the English problem in 
detail. This our author does, and estab- 
lishes his findings and conclusions upon 
a firm foundation of scholarly research. 

The essence of his thesis is that the 
death of Langfranc terminated the 
close co-operation which had existed be- 
tween the King and Church. Under 
Anselm, friction developed and a de- 
termined effort was made to introduce 
Gregorian reforms into England, chief 
among which was the prohibition 
against lay investiture. Anselm, with 
his monastic, reforming background, 
found that in implementing his policy 
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he had the support of neither the Eng- 
lish hierarchy nor indeed of Urban II. 
Only with the succession of Henry I to 
the English throne and Paschal II to 
that of Peter was the combination of 
personalities and international politics 
such that it was possible to effect the 
compromise of London, by which the 
king abandoned investiture with ring 
and staff and retained only the tradi- 
tional feudal homage. From the point 
of view of the traditional Norman 
theory this was a significant concession 
since it implied the tacit abandonment 
of the king-priest concept of the Royal 
Power, though from a practical point of 
view retaining an effective royal veto 
over the appointment of any bishop or 
abbot. 

Certain other features of the book 
deserve mention. The author includes a 
chapter on the problem of the author- 
ship of the famous “Anonymous” of 
York in which he rejects the positions 
of Williams, Funk and Scherrinsky and 
comes out in favor of the single author- 
ship of Archbishop Gerard of York. 
The evidence advanced on this point is 
on the whole persuasive. Likewise the 
author contends that the basis of the 
settlement reached at London is not to 
be found in the writings of Ivo of 
Chartres, Hugh of Fleury, or in the in- 
fluence of Adela of Blois but rather in 
the opinions held by Henry’s curiones, 
especially Robert of Meulan. In any 
event the London settlement antedated 
that of the Concordat of Worms by 
some fifteen years and thus undoubtedly 
influenced the Continental solution. 

The significance of the period under 
discussion for the subsequent develop- 
ment of Church-State relations in Eng- 
land cannot be overemphasized. The 
author is right in concluding that the 
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failure to overthrow the Anglo-Norman 
polity during the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries made inevitable the 
ultimate defeat of the reform pro-papal 
party under Thomas 4 Becket. Follow- 
ing that event the stream of Church- 
State relations, though on occasions 
turbulent, was to remain within well- 
established banks down to the Refor- 
mation. Both historians and_ political 
theorists are indebted to the author for 
his elucidation of a complex chapter in 
medieval history and especially for his 
ability to catch the spirit of the times 
and to make both his characters and 
events seem to live again for us. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 

The University of Texas 


REUBEN HILL, J. MAYONE Stycos, 
and Kurt W. Back: The Family 
and Population Control. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1959. 481 pages. $8.00. 


As every sociologist knows, one of 
the half-dozen greatest threats to the 
future of mankind is the population ex- 
plosion going on in the world. This 
explosion is really a set of explosions 
taking place in some countries but not 
in others. These countries range in type 
from the United States to Communist 
and non-Communist underdeveloped 
areas. 

One type of population explosion 
which has come to be regarded as 
almost axiomatic by demographers and 
which is as old as Western industrial- 
ism is that which occurs when a coun- 
try is undergoing a transition from an 
agricultural-peasant society to an urban- 
industrial one. In such cases it has been 
observed that the death rate declines be- 
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fore the birth rate starts to decline and 
this brings a high rate of natural in- 
crease. Puerto Rico is in that kind of a 
transition now and the findings of this 
study, therefore, should have wide ap- 
plication in other areas which are, or 
will be, in such a transition. 

This, however, is more than a mere 
research report. Using a family-study 
approach, it is a study of why the birth 
rate has not declined. On the basis of 
these findings an experiment was per- 
formed for the purpose of inducing a 
decline, and research was done to de- 
termine the results of the experiment. 
These findings were then translated into 
implications for government and non- 
government programs designed to re- 
duce the birth rate. In toto it is a proto- 
type of what this reviewer believes more 
sociological research projects should be. 
The day has long since passed when we 
could safely leave to amateurs the ap- 
plication of research findings. 

The research methods and procedures 
reflect very careful planning in moving 
from one stage to another, and their 
execution reflects apparently quite ade- 
quate firancing. This reviewer found 
much to admire and little to criticize in 
the techniques of the study and experi- 
ments. 

Some of the findings are distinct con- 
tributions to demographic theory as well 
as to theory relating to folk or peasant 
societies. Demographers have in the 
past explained the failure of the birth 
rate to decline in this type of situation 
on the basis of the persistence of the 
large-family ideology, especially the 
pressures from the community and kin- 
ship groups to conform to this ideology. 
The unavailability of birth-control in- 
formation and equipment were also 
thought to be important. In Puerto Rico 
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in the past these explanations have been 
given, plus the fact that most of the 
population are Catholic. In addition, it 
has been pointed out that the traditional 
culture placed a high value on mascu- 
linity (machismo) and that having 
many children was proof of the mach- 
ismo of the husband. In coutrast, this 
study shows that a large proportion of 
the population consider three children 
as the ideal family size, that a large 
proportion of the married couples have 
at some time used some kind of birth 
control, and that a larger proportion of 
the Protestants than of the Catholics 
profess to be morally opposed to birth 
control. The big obstacle to family plan- 
ning seems to be that in the patriarchial 
family structure discussions between 
husband and wife are not customary 
with reference to any aspect of family 
life. Thus the practice of birth control is 
seldom jointly agreed upon by husband 
and wife. 

One of the most striking findings is 
that female sterilization is one of the 
most commonly used forms of birth 
control. It is usually resorted to, how- 
ever, after a large number of children 
have been born, and hence has little 
effect on the birth rate. 

Some of the findings accord with 
demographers’ theories of birth-control 
usage. The higher-income, better-edu- 
cated, urban families practice birth con- 
trol most consistently and successfully 
and are also the ones most likely to en- 
gage in joint family planning of all 
kinds. 

The experiment consisted of pro- 
grams and pamphlets designed to pro- 
mote thinking about the advantages of 
small families and the value of joint 
family-planning in general. Contracep- 
tive information was also included. The 
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results were checked by a study a year 
later which attempted to ascertain the 
proportion who had started practicing 
birth control and the rate of pregnancies 
compared with a control group. Favor- 
able but not startling results were 
found. 

This book is a full and detailed re- 
port, as it should be, on the research 
leading up to the experiment itself. As 
a result, much of it is pretty dull read- 
ing. Those interested primarily in the 
findings and recommendations can get 
these in relatively readable form from 
the first and the last two chapters. The 
other chapters and the lengthy ap- 
pendix are recommended to those in- 
terested in research methods and to peo- 
ple suffering from insomnia. 

The subject matter, the findings, and 
the implications of the findings of this 
study, will be of interest to many who 
are not sociologists. It is to be hoped 
that a layman’s version will be made 
available for such people. 

Harlan W.. Gilmore 
Tulane University 


Davip M. PLETCHER: Rails, Mines, 
and Progress: Seven American Pro- 
moters in Mexico, 1867-1911. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1958. 321 pages. $5.50. 


With a rare combination of felicitous 
style and thoroughgoing scholarship, 
Pletcher has produced a work to interest 
the general reader as well as the special- 
ist in Latin-American affairs. Although 
he makes no pretense of having written 
a definitive study of United States eco- 
nomic penetration into Mexico during 
the Diaz dictatorship, he does feel that 
these studies of seven United States 
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business promoters of that era furnish 
us with a good cross section of Ameri- 
can businessmen in Mexico. The seven 
include a Civil War general, a diplo- 
mat, a social reformer, an ex-President, 
a political boss, and a rancher. 

These /aissez-faire adventurers be- 
held a promised land in Mexico. They 
saw only what they wished to see, and 
what they thought they saw was largely 
a mirage. Only three of the seven suc- 
ceeded to the extent that their busi- 
nesses even produced a net profit, and 
none of these three “found and kept 
the wealth he sought.” Pletcher sees 
their basic mistake as underestimating 
their problem, at times completely ig- 
noring serious terrain difficulties in rail- 
road building. Secondly, railroads built 
through northern Mexico to connect 
with the United States system did not 
tap producing or market areas, nor 
build enough spurs into mining dis- 
tricts. Finally, the promoters failed to 
perceive the increasing reluctance of the 
Mexican government by the 1890's to 
continue subsidization and uncontrolled 
freedom to foreign enterprises. 

More unfortunate than the immedi- 
ate failure of numerous United States 
financed businesses in Mexico was the 
legacy of anti-Americanism created by 
the activities of these promoters. 
Neither they nor the investing Ameri- 
can public much concerned themselves 
with the poverty, distress, and degrada- 
tion of the lower classes. Inspired pri- 
marily by the profit motive and heeding 
only the elite with whom they did busi- 
ness, they regarded the Madero revolt 
of 1910 and 1911 as merely another 
“family quarrel.” The drive for deep- 
seated social, economic, and political re- 
form was neither understood nor ap- 
preciated. Pletcher argues from the 
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experience that although the United 
States government should not intervene 
in other countries to establish political 
and social democracy, it “can no longer 
allow private business interests to es- 
tablish durable economic alliances with 
native autocrats merely for the sake of 
short-term security and profits.’’ Nor 
should the government itself make eco- 
nomic alliances with reactionary re- 
gimes for the sake of military benefits. 
If economic aid is given such regimes, 
“the policy should be clearly recog- 
nized as temporary expediency and 
abandoned as soon as possible.” 
T. H. Reynolds 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
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Snider, H. Wayne: Readings in Prop- 
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L. S. U. Celebrates Centennial 

Louisiana State University celebrates 
its one hundredth anniversary during 
1959/60 with a series of events. 

The Centennial observance formally 
began on October 22 with a two-day 
program dedicating the new $3.5 mil- 
lion library, completed in 1958. Open- 
ing the dedication was a panel of 
university presidents discussing “The 
Importance of Higher Education.” 
Speakers were Dr. ARTHUR S. ADAMS, 
American Council on Education, chair- 
man: Dr. WILLIAM S. CARLSON, Uni- 
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80 pages. $2.00. 


Whyte, William Foote: Man and Or- 
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D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 104 pages. 
$4.50. 


Zelditch, Morris, Jr.: A Basic Course in 
Sociological Statistics. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company. 370 
pages. $6.50. 


versity of Toledo; Dr. Rurus Hargis, 
Tulane University; Dr. Ropert M. 
STROZIER, Florida State University; and 
Dr. LOGAN WILSON, University of 
Texas. 

Programs throughout the school year 
include a series of banquets and sym- 
posia on commerce and industry, edu- 
cation, law and medicine, science and 
engineering, and agriculture; four lec- 
tures in a humanities series; and an 
address by U.S. SENATOR RUSSELL 
LonG of Louisiana. 





News and Notes 


Business Administration 


University of Arkansas 


Puituips H. BRown has been made 
a research associate of the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research. 

Jags E. Estes has been appointed 
assistant professor of management. 

WittiaM A. HEFFELFINGER, for- 
merly assistant treasurer and comptrol- 
ler, has joined the staff as an assistant 
economist at the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research. 

THoMAS M. ScHIEWETZ has been 
named lecturer in industrial manage- 
ment. He formerly was employed as a 
division manager for the Standard 
Register Company. 

FRANKLIN S. WILLIAMS, formerly 
chairman of the Department of Phar- 
macy Administration in Little Rock, has 
become professor of marketing on the 
Fayetteville campus. 


University of Houston 


Promotions effective with the begin- 
ning of the current year are: SANFORD 
H. Brown, to assistant professor of 
accounting; PAuL W. LINDLOFF, to 
associate professor of accounting; IRv- 
ING W. LUMPKIN, to assistant professor 
of business administration; WILLIAM 
A. OLSEN, to associate professor of 
business administration; JoEL W. Sal- 
LORS, to associate professor of eco- 
nomics and finance. 

New appointments are: ARNOLD M. 
BARBAN, University of Texas, as in- 
structor of marketing and advertising; 
NorMaAN F. Byers, Northwestern Uni- 


versity, assistant professor of economics 
and finance; BiLLy J. Hope, Louisiana 
State University, assistant professor of 
management; MILTON F. Usry, Jr., 
assistant professor of accounting. 


University of Missouri 


FREDERICK E. May, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, has been 
named assistant professor of marketing. 

ROBERT WACKER PATTERSON, for- 
merly of the University of South Caro- 
lina, has assumed the position of pro- 
fessor and director of the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research. 

DONALD L. SHAWVER, professor of 
marketing, has taken a year's leave to 
accept a Ford Foundation fellowship 
for work with the Institute of Basic 
Mathematics for Application to Busi- 
ness. 

Don R. WEss, instructor in market- 
ing, has taken leave to resume graduate 
study at the University of Indiana. 


New Mexico Highlands University 


Max R. SANCHEZ, graduating senior, 
ranked first among New Mexico com- 
petitors and in the ninety-ninth percen- 
tile on national norms in a competition 
for achievement awards offered Ly the 
New Mexico Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


Phillips University 


The staff of the Division of Business 
Administration has been reorganized as 
follows: HARRY BISHLINE, economics; 
RoBERT N. Gray, accounting, market- 
ing and management; NikLos Szucs 
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NICOLSON, chairman; HAZEL NOLAND, 
secretarial science and business educa- 
tion. 


St. Mary's University 

GeEorRGE S. KOHNEN, S.M., is dean 
of the newly established School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Chairmen of de- 
partments are: accounting, GEORGE 
MALACEK, S.M.; economics, L. H. Mar; 
finance, FRANK A. RILEY; management, 
J. M. K. YouncsBLoop; marketing, 
PAuL C. GoELz, S.M. 


University of Texas 

Vircit A. JAMES has announced that 
the Executive Seminar will be held at 
Bar-K Ranch in a series of four four-day 
sessions in October, November, Febru- 
ary, and April. The Executive Develop- 
ment program will be held at Villa Ca- 
mille, near Hunt, Texas, during March 
14~-April 14. 

E. C. LYNcH has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 

K. W. OLM served as co-ordinator 
for a management lecture series for 
credit-union personnel, October 26- 
November 11. 

W. H. Watson and Rosert F. 
PECK, educational psychology, were in 
charge of an organization and human- 
relations seminar for postal employees 
at the Bar-K Ranch September 27—Oc- 
tober 3. 

JouN Bick.ey, formerly of Ohio 
State University, is the new head of the 
insurance program. 

CHARLES T. CLARK, formerly di- 
rector of nonacademic employment, is 
assistant professor of statistics. 

RALPH L. Day, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is assistant 
professor of marketing. 

JouN Dopson has been made assist- 
ant to the dean of the College. 
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CHARLES W. TAYLor, from Mem- 
phis State College, is assistant professor 
of accounting. 

W. THomMas Tucker, from Georgia 
State College, has been made an associ- 
ate professor of marketing. 

Promotions announced at the begin- 
ning of the year are STANLEY A. AR- 
BINGAST to professor of resources; W. 
H. BAUGHN to associate dean of the 
College; RoBERT LEE GRINAKER to 
associate professor of accounting; Ev- 
GENE W. NELSON to professor of 
business law; BuRNARD H. Sorp to 
associate professor of management; 
JOHN ARCH WHITE as dean of the Col- 
lege. 

Leaves have been granted to C. P. 
BLAIR, to serve for the year as visiting 
professor at the University of Neuvo 
Leén, Mexico; FRANCIs B. May, to 
serve as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota during the second 
semester. 


University of Wichita 

WILLIAM F. Crum, professor of ac- 
counting, will serve as secretary to the 
fifth Annual Conference on Petroleum 
Accounting, to be held in May, 1960. 


Xavier University 

Two one-day business workshops are 
being sponsored by the University dur- 
ing this semester. Morning sessions are 
devoted to discussion and consultation 
in investments and insurance; afternoon 
sessions are designed to interest exec- 
utive secretaries. 


Economics 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) 
Morris L. STEVENS has joined the 
staff of the Senate Commitee on Bank- 
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ing and Currency, under sponsorship of 
SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE, to make 
a study of monetary policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, with particular 
reference to inflation and levels of em- 


ployment. 
New Mexico Highlands University 


VircINiA BisHoP SLOAN, in charge 
of work in economics in the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration since 
1954, has been promoted to the rank of 
professor. 


Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana 


Puitip Duriez has joined the staff 
as an assistant professor. 


Park College (Missouri) 


JosePH A. BiLuincs has been named 
assistant professor of economics and 
business administration. He has served 
as head of the Business Department of 
the University of Corpus Christi and 
previously taught at Mexico City Col- 
lege and Laredo Junior College. He 
holds two degrees from Mexico City 
College and has also studied at the Sor- 
bonne and the University of Texas. 


Rice Institute 


EpGar O. Epwarbs, formerly asso- 
ciate professor at Princeton, has been 
made Hargrove Professor of Economics. 

LESLIE WRIGHT, of the University of 
Edinburgh, is a visiting lecturer during 
the fall semester on a Whitney-Ful- 
bright award. 


Southern Methodist University 


Water H. DELAPLANE has been 
made dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and professor of economics. 
He formerly held a similar position at 
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Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

PAuL GEREN, former vice-president 
of Baylor University, has become pro- 
fessor of economics and director of the 
Dallas Council on World Affairs. 

Davip FAND, from the Institute of 
Statistics at the University of North 
Carolina, has been named associate pro- 
fessor. 

PauL T. Homan, formerly professor 
at the University of California, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Southern 
Methodist. 

I. JAMEs PIKL, of Vanderbilt, has 
been named an assistant professor. 


Texas Technological College 


LesTER S. Levy has been promoted 
to associate professor. 

Roy SAMPSON has resigned to accept 
the position of assistant professor of 
business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Orgeon. 


University of New Mexico 


RoseErT E. L. KNIGHT has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor. 

NATHANIEL WOLLMAN is on leave 
for the current year, serving as a con- 
sultant on water resources to Resources 
for the Future, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C. 


University of Texas 


RuTH A. ALLEN, who has served the 
Department for more than a quarter- 
century, assumed the status of professor 
emeritus at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year. 

L. Mario BELotti has resigned to 
take a position as assistant professor at 
Santa Clara University (California). 

E. E. HALE retired as chairman of the 
Department after having served in that 
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capacity since 1930. He will continue 
as professor. 

Peter F. M. McCLouGHLIn has taken 
a position as lecturer at the University 
of Khartoum, Sudan. 

ByRON WHITE has accepted appoint- 
ment as associate professor at Arlington 
State College. 


Geography 


Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana 


GeorcE A. SToKEs, author of “Log 
Rafting in Louisiana” (Journal of Ge- 
ography, February, 1959), is serving as 
chairman of the social sciences division 
of the Louisiana Academy of Sciences. 
He conducted a National Science 
Foundation institute for teachers of 
earth sciences during the summer ses- 
sion. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


VERNON BEHRHORST has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Loui- 
siana Intracoastal Seaway Association. 


Government 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) 


ALVIN H. Proctor, formerly chair- 
man of the Department of Social 
Science, has been made dean of Grad- 
uate Studies. 

RICHARD C. WELTY has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 


Kansas State University 

A $500 annual scholarship, in honor 
of Ed McCoy, for a political science 
upperclass major has been established. 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


CONRAD JOYNER was a participant 
in the Citizenship Clearing House Con- 
ference on Teaching Politics, held at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, in September. 


University of Missouri 


MINOO DoraB ADENWALLA has fe- 
signed to develop a program in Asian 
affairs at Lawrence College. 

RICHARD ABERNETHY WATSON has 
assumed the position of associate direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Government Re- 
search. He formerly was research asso- 
ciate of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Services Commission. 


University of Texas 


RONALD F. BUNN and JAMEs R. 
SoukuP have been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 

WitutaM §S. LIVINGSTON is on re- 
search leave for the year studying po- 
litical processes in England. ALLEN M. 
PoTTER, of the University of Man- 
chester, will serve as his replacement 
during the second semester. 

StuART A. MACCorKLE has ex- 
tended his leave of absence through the 
year to continue work in organizing the 
School of Public Administration of the 
University of Seoul. 

MELVIN P. Strauss has resigned to 
accept a position at San Jose State Col- 
lege. 

EDWARD TABORSKY will take leave 
for the second semester to accept a 
Guggenheim fellowship. He will work 
on Czechoslovakian problems of gov- 
ernment. 

Witrrep D. Wess is a visiting pro- 
fessor at Duke University for the first 
semester. FREDERICK C. IRION, of the 
University of New Mexico, is his re- 
placement. 
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Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) 


Dubey T. CORNISH has been ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, succeeding AL- 
VIN H. Proctor, who has become dean 
of Graduate Studies. 


Kansas State University 


WERNER H. BaRTH and Homer E. 
SocoLorsky have been promoted to 
the position of associate professor. 

CHARLES N. GLAaB has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor. 

Puitip M. Rick has been appointed 
head of the Department. 

Kansas History in Graduate Stud y— 
A Bibliography of Theses and Disser- 
tations, edited by HOMER E. Soco.or- 
SKY, was published in July, 1959. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Rosert M. ALBERT, from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has joined the staff 
as an assistant professor. 

PAUL K. CONKLIN has resigned to 
accept a position at the University of 
Maryland as an assistant professor. 

ROBERT R. MILLER, from the Uni- 
versity of California, has been made an 
assistant professor. 


University of Denver 


CALvIN D. Davis, from the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, has joined the staff. 

An American Studies program lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree has been in- 
augurated. National Defense Act fel- 
lowships are available to students with 
the M.A. degree. Information on the 
program may be secured from Allen D. 
Breck, chairman of the Department. 
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University of Oklahoma 


HERBERT J. ELLISON taught at the 
University of Washington during the 
spring and summer terms. 

GILBERT C. Fire taught at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the summer 
term. 

W. EuGENE HOLLON has returned 
after teaching in Peru on a Fulbright 
award. 

Sypney I. Poss, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, served as a visiting professor dur- 
ing the summer. 

Hans A. ScHMITT has resigned to 
join the staff of Tulane University. 

ALFRED B. Sears taught at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky during the summer. 


University of Texas 


R. Davis Bitton, from Princeton 
University, has joined the staff as an 
instructor. 

WituaM R. BraIsTED has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 

Jor B. FRANTz has been promoted 
to the rank of professor and appointed 
chairman of the Department. 

MicHakL G. HALL, formerly of the 
Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, has been added to the staff as 
an assistant professor. 

Lewis U. HANKE has received a re- 
search grant from the University to con- 
tinue his studies of the Potosi mines in 
Bolivia. 

JoHN HuGH HILL, of Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, is 
serving as visiting professor, replacing 
A. R. Lewis, who is spending a year in 
New England libraries on an American 
Council of Learned Societies grant. 

STANFORD E. LEHMBERG and JOHN 
E. SUNDER have been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 
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Otis A. SINGLETARY has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of associate professor 
and appointed associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences in charge 
of student affairs. 


Social Science 


Central Missouri State College 


A new general-education program 
has been inaugurated and will be re- 
quired of most students. The curriculum 
includes four hours of social science, 
four of world civilization, three of 
American history, and a two-hour 
junior-senior course in American de- 
mocracy. A graduate course will study 
materials in the Truman Library in In- 
dependence in Saturday sessions. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia) 


JAMEs H. BUCHANAN has taken a 
two-year leave to accept an administra- 
tive assignment at the University of 
Peshaway, Pakistan. , 

ROBERT MARDOCK spent the summer 
in Colorado on a research project. 

HAROLD V. SareE has had two ar- 
ticles in Emporia State Research Studies, 
“Nehru and the Rise of the Modern 
State of India,” and “Background and 
Academic Preparation of Social Science 
Teachers in the High Schools of Kan- 
sas, 1956-57.” 

WiILLiAM H. SEILER has been made 
chairman of the Division of Social 
Studies. 

GLEN E. Torrey, from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and Carlton H. Bowyer, 
from the University of Missouri, are 
new faculty members. 
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Sociology 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) 


RosBerT R. Nosie has been named 
by Governor George Docking to mem- 
bership on the Steering Committee for 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. He will serve as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on fact-find- 
ing of that general committee, and has 
set up numerous committees to originate 
and process data. 


Louisiana State University 


ALVIN L. BERTRAND is vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Sociological So- 
ciety and is chairman of its Committee 
on the Profession. 

RuDOLF HEBERLE, Boyd Profes- 
sor, has been elected president of the 
American Studies Association of the 
Lower Mississippi. 

GeorcE A. HILLERY, visiting assist- 
ant professor, has accepted a postdoc- 
toral fellowship under which he will 
conduct community research at the Uni- 
versity of Florida during 1959/60. 

WALFRID J. JOKINEN has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. He will 
continue as assistant dean of the Grad- 
uate School. 

Joun D. KELLEy has been appointed 
an instructor. 

ROLAND J. PELLEGRIN, chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and head 
of the Department of Rural Sociology, 
has been promoted to professor. 

Joun V. D. SAUNDERS, fortacrly of 
Mississippi State University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor after a year as a Fulbright fellow 
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in the University of Guayaquil and 
Central University in Quito. 


Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana 


Rosert C. Trout, of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, was a visiting pro- 
fessor for the summer. 

Ora V. WATSON spent three months 
in Europe, attending the International 
Population Conference in Vienna and 
the fourth World Congress of Sociology 
in Milan and Stresa. 


Texas A. and M. 


R. L. SKRABANEK, with Louis J. Du- 
coFF, is author of Social Security and 
the Texas Farmer, published by the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The 18-page bulletin presents results of 
an interview study of 250 farmers in 
two Texas counties in 1956. 


University of Arkansas 


FRANZ ADLER will serve as visiting 
lecturer at the University of California 
at Davis during the current year, taking 
over the teaching duties of Epwin M. 
LEMERT, Department chairman on sab- 
batical leave. 


University of Kansas 


E. JACKSON Baur has been pro- 
moted to professor. Under grants from 
the University General Research Fund 
he is studying the social adjustment of 
undergraduate students, and with 
CHARLES K. WARRINER he is studying 
public opinion and social organization 
of the residents of the Kansas river 
basin. 

LAWRENCE S. Bee is author of the 
recently published textbook Marriage 
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and Family Relations. He was a visiting 
professor during the summer at Oregon 
State College. 

CARROLL D. CLARK, chairman, was 
a member of the (Chadron) Nebraska 
State Teachers College staff in June and 
July. 

Ray P. CuzzorT won an Elizabeth 
Watkins Research Grant for the past 
summer. 

RoBert DENTLER has joined the 
staff as research associate in the Institute 
for Child Research in the School of 
Education. From time to time he will 
teach courses in the Sociology and An- 
thropology Department. 

E. GORDON ERICKSEN worked in St. 
Lucia, Barbados, and Granada of the 
Lesser Antilles in August and Septem- 
ber, completing his field research on 
fertility expectations to be included in 
The Population of the West Indies Fed- 
eration. 

EverETT C. HuGues, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, was the Judge Nelson Timothy 
Stephens lecturer in the School of Law 
and presented three lectures on the sub- 
ject “Stress and Strain in Teaching and 
Learning.” He also gave the Lindley 
Memorial lecture on the topic “Quality 
and Equality: American Enterprises 
and Experiments in Education.” He will 
be the Rose Morgan honorary professor 
for the fall semester. 

CLARENCE DALE JOHNSON, from St. 
Olaf College, joined the staff in Sep- 
tember as an instructor. 

CaRLYLE S. SMITH spent the summer 
in the Dakotas in archaeological exca- 
vations of Northern Plains Indians, 
leading a group of graduate students. 
A new book, The Archaeologist at 
Work, edited by RoBerT F. HEIzeEr, 
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contains an article by SmirH entitled 
“Reconstructing a Plains Indian Earth 
Lodge.” 

ROBERT U. SQUIER was co-author 
with senior authors PHILIP DRUCKER 
and RoperT F. HEIzer, University of 
California, of the research monograph 
“Excavations at LaVenta, Tobasco, 
1955.” He acted as co-editor with Dr. 
HEIZER in the preparation of the text 
as a whole. A popularized version of 
this 312-page volume appeared in the 
September, 1956, issue of National 
Geographic. 

CHARLES K. WARRINER, associate 
professor, returned in August from the 
Philippine Islands where, under a Ful- 
bright award, he made a study of lead- 
ership among the Moros. 

The concluding chapter of a mono- 
gtaph on the drinking experiences of 
Kansas high-school students, by Mar- 
STON M. McC.uccGace, E. JACKSON 
Baur, CARROLL D. CLARK, and 
CHARLES K. WARRINER has been re- 
printed in Drinking and Intoxication, 
a book of readings edited by RAYMOND 
G. McCartuy. 
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University of Texas 


HENRY A. BowMAN has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of professor. He is 
author of A Christian Interpretation of 
Marriage, published by Westminster 
Press early in 1959. 

CLETUs Brapy has been appointed 
instructor. 

LEONARD BrooM has assumed his 
duties as chairman of the Department. 
He formerly was chairman at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, and 
served some years as editor of Amer- 
ican Sociological Review. 

RICHARD M. CoLvarD has been pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant professor. 

WALTER I. Firey, newly advanced 
to the rank of professor, is on leave for 
the year to study at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in Social Science, at Stan- 
ford. 

Jack P. Gipss, from the University 
of California, Berkeley, has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor. 

REESE McGEE, LEONARD Broom, 
and GIDEON SJOBERG read papers at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in September. 
SJOBERG also presided over two sessions 
in urban sociology. 





Harry Estitt Moore, Editor 


University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 





The September, 1959 (Vol. 40, No. 2), 
issue of this QUARTERLY is out of print. 
Through error, barely enough copies 
were printed to supply the subscribers. 
We will be happy to buy back, at sub- 
scription prices, a stock of this issue. 
If you have a copy of Vol. 40, No. 2 
(September, 1959) which you would 
sell for $1.25, please write the Editor. 
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Outstanding textbooks for Spring classes... 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
Paut H. Lanpis, Washington State University. Instructor's Manx available. 
158 ills.; 726 pp. $6.50 


The FAMILY: As Process and Institution 





Currrorp KimKPATRICK, Indiana University. 104 ills., tables; 651 pp. $6.50 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Ropert G. CALDWBLL, State University of lowa. 38 ills., tables; 749 pp. $7 
The AMERICAN ECONOMY 
An Introductory Analysis 
Gsrorce W. Zinke, University of Colorado. Instructor's Manual available. 181 ills., 
tables; 704 pp. $6.75 


ECONOMIC and SOCIAL SECURITY 
Public and Private Measures Against Economic Insecurity 
Joun G. TURNBULL, University of Minnesota; C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, P. Uni- 


versity of Minnesota; and Eant F. Cuerr, University of California, . 75 
ills., tables; 339 pp. .75 


THEORETICAL ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


A Comparative Analysis 
Water S. BUCKINGHAM, Jr., Georgia Institute of Technology. lilus.; 518 pp. $7 


The CONSTITUTION—Cases and Comments 


Frep V. CAMILL, ayy 4 Massachuset:s; and Roper STEAMER, 
Loalslons tae algeaian San be . ch $4 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


National, State, and Local 
Wiu.iam VERNON ‘ay and Emits B. Aper—both University of Tulsa. 
Instructors Manual "32 ills, vdiacr 402 $9. $6 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Permanent Problems «=d Changing Policies 
Joun Ganer, formerly University of Virginia. 593 pp. $6.75 


THE RONA 




















NEW Jrwin Publications 


PUBLIC POLICIES TOWARD BUSINESS Revised Edition 
By CLAIR WILCOX, Swarthmore College 

This is a revision of one of the most notable texts ever published in the area of govern- 
ment and business. In balance it seeks to give equal attention to the major types of 
public policy toward business activity: maintaining competition, moderating compe- 
tition, substituting regulation for competition, and substituting public for private 
enterprise. 


CORPORATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

By RAYMOND P. KENT, University of Notre Dame 

There is simplicity of style, clarity of expression, balance of theory and practice, 
and precision of thought in this new text for courses in Corporation and Business 
Finance. The point of view of financial managers is emphasized throughout—the 
principles they must apply, the problems they face, and the policy choices with which 
they must grapple. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Principles, Cases, and Problems Revised Edition 
By BERTRAND R. CANFIELD, Babson Institute of Business Administration 

This text has been thoroughly revised to ke abreast of all recent developments in 
the field and to take advantage of teaching experience with the previous edition. It 
is designed to present the principles and practices used in industry, commerce, and 
social and political organizations to build good public relations. It is filled with prac- 


tical material contributed by leading business, industrial, and service organizations, 
illustrating how their public relations programs are planned, organized, and carried 
out. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 

By CHARLES J. DIRKSEN, saat sss! of Santa Clare, and ARTHUR KROEGER, Stenford 
University 

now ndhlaldie Vobeme of aids Mlithadioias wll ati dali: which efens 

students of business administration a study of basic advertising concepts from the 

managerial viewpoint. Management’s concern with over-all advertising strategy is 

emanad dela the use of advertising mechanics. 


NEW ENTERPRISES AND SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

By PAUL DONHAM, Boston University, and JOHN S. DAY, Purdue University 

This new book of text and case material is designed for use in a small business manage- 
sr nlaninieas' ir Caste os ALMMREEE UREN ab cigs hich cove 0 
in management. It contains six ee eee cere Which cover a 
wide variety of new enterprises and small business situations. 








